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THE ANGEL'S STOPPING-PLACE. _ people, and others listening through the 
open windows. A Japanese lady played 
the organ, and a young man about 26 
An angel, it was whispered, had come down | years old preached. I could not under- 
When morning blossomed o'er the sleeping | stand what he said, but he spoke straight 


BY S. W. WEITZEL. 


town, 
With gifts from heaven man’s irksome life to at the people, without notes, in a man- 
bless, ner that impressed one that he was giv- 


Joys to make richer, sorrows to redress, ing a living message to a living people. 
If one the spirit’s tarrying-place might guess. | After church some fifty or sixty remained 
If one might find him, what a boon were|to pray. I was told that they had been 

_ here! holding these meetings for some time to 
Wine of high courage flagging souls to cheer, pray the Lord for a new church building 


Faith with bright promise waiting souls to} + cot 1,000 people, as this is so over- 


stay, 
Love “ bear burdens and beguile the way, crowded. They now have the land and 


Peace to crown all, as evening crowns the | $1,760 toward the building. I thought 
day. if our people would pray the Lord for a 


I wandered forth to seek the blessed guest. building, and not resort to worldly and 
Where would he fold his pinions bright, and | sinful contrivances to squeeze money out 

rest ? of people, there would be much more of 
Along the busy streets his face I sought, the divine outpouring of the Spirit in our 
Amid the hurrying scenes where commerce large fine churches. 


wrought, : | 
Not once the gleaming of his wings I caught. The Chinese and Japanese converts, I 
am told, carry everything to God in 


Rather he'll dwell upon the hills, I said, prayer, with such a childlike confidence 


Upon whose brow the sky’s full grace is shed, . ‘ 
In far-sought cave, or by the river’s flow, as astonishes and shames even their 


Where heaven’s winds wander, and the| teachers. I am told that there are about 

spring flowers blow; — 1,000 native Christians in Kobe, and 
But all the eweet wild voices answered, No. about 40 native churches in Tokio. At 
Then last, in weariness, the day nigh spent, | first I feared that these members might 
The evening star just lit, I homeward went; | phe carelessly received, and that many 


Vain all my patient search; my heart was! ioht still be heathen at heart. But I 


sore; 
Long had I sought and far, what could I | hear that the native church officers put 


more? applicants for membership through very 
I found the angel at my own closed door. _| strict examinations as to their experience 
Ah, heart, for blessedness look not afar! and their life generally, and often tell 


Where duty’s joys, where duty’s labors are, | them to wait longer, till they understand 
In homely paths, in quiet nooks it hides, things better. e 


With lowly souls and home-keeping abides, . 
And folds its white wing at our own firesides. In a village near Kobe there were two 


4 men who manufactured sake, the Japan- 
THE WORK IN JAPAN. ese liquor. They both became interested 
in religion, and, after a considerable 
Yokouama, July 18, 1888, | time, applied to the native church for 


Epitors Paciric: I know you and admission. The first question put to 
your Christian readers will be glad to | them was, “What do you propose to do 
hear something of the work here. I will with your business ? ‘ They were not ad- 
not take up your time in describing the | ™itted to membership till they were will- 
beauties of nature. It is enough to say | 1ng to forsake the liquor business. 
that, in the great variety and beauty ofits} Take another case: In the large Con- 
foliage, its bays, its mountains, valleys | gregational school at Kioto, two of the 
and streams, there is surely no country | boys was down town one day, and, go- 
in the world that can boast so many at-|ing into a restaurant, sake was set on 
tractions. But as much as I admire these | the table, according to Japanese custom. 
things, I feel that my mission here is not | One said to the other, ‘‘ Let’s try some.” 
as tourist but as a careful student of the | They drank a little. As far as is known, 
people and of the work of God among | they had not touched it before, and have 
them. As David went from his home | not since ; but, as soon as it was found 
work to see his brothers at the front and | out, the two boys were expelled from the 
to see how the battle progressed, soI | school, at the urgence of the Japanese 
have come out tosee the workers and the | teachers in the institution. 
work, In all other sinful practices, the mis- 

Having read of the great awakesing in | sionaries tell me, the native churches are 
Japan, I was prepared for good reports | equally strict, and excommunications are 
of progress ; but, after seeing the work | quite common. 
on the ground and from theinside,I can} A Methodist missionary at Nagasaki 
assure our sisters and brothers at home| told me of a case where he went to a 
that not nearly half has been told. certain village, and held a few meetings. 

_ The number of additions to the church | There was only one Christian there to 
may have been given us, but the depth | begin with, but, on going to the same 
and genuineness ofthe work we can hard- | place the following year, he found a 
ly realize from a distance. Let me draw| church of forty members, and a house 
a few rough offhand ‘sketches of the work | of worship erected with their own money. 
as seen on the ground. The record of the great Congregational 


In Kobe I attended seven different | school and college at Kioto is probably 


meetings one Sunday, five of which were | the most remarkable I have heard of. 
of Japanese. At 8 a. M. I went to the | There are 690 boys and girls in all the 
principal Congregational Sunday-school. | various departments of this school. As 
It has about 400 members. Thechurch | fae as I can hear, every graduate has 
building was crowded, above and below, | been a Christian. Of the dast year’s 
probably two-thirds being men and wom- | class of 123, 8 were Christians on enter- 
en. The Superintendent, organist and|ing. At the end of the first year there 
all the officers are Japanese. There} are 72 Christians. One hundred and 
were Only three foreigneis present, two| forty have become Christians in this 
of whom were ladies, who assisted in the | school during the year. There are 65 
teaching. The singing was with an earn- | students in the theological department. 
estness seldom seen in ourhome church-| Ope of the interesting phases of the 


es, and, In musical quality, was very | work here is the strong pressure among 
good considering the opportunities these | the native churches toward a union of 
people have had to learn, The order] denominations. The union movement 
was excellent, and, as far as I saw, every | does not originate with the missionaries, 
person had an open Bible in his or her] but with the native Christians. I am 
hands. told that the current is so strong toward 
I fell into the hands of a young man | aq united Japanese church that conserva- 
who taught a young men’s English Bible- | tive missionaries cannot retard it, if they 
Class. They could all'read English fair- | would. 
ly well. The teacher went over the les- I have not given you a very compre- 
son quite as thoroughly as our better | hensive view of the work here, but I felt 
teachers at home could do. I gave|that a few incidents like these would 
them a key point of the lesson that had help to give a real coloring to our men- 
been overlooked, and they took it up as | tal pictures of foreign mission work. 
a hungry person would a piece of bread, | One thing that all seem to agree on is 
and after I explained it in English the | that there isa great call here for teachers 
teacher went over it all in Japanese, so | and preachers. A thousand faithful 
that they might get it thoroughly, — Christian workers could be dropped in 
I have never heard of any place in the | here, and find an abundant harvest ready 
world where there is such a hungering|to hand. From a distance, I thought 
and thirsting after truth as here. One of Japan is better supplied with workers 
the teachers in the great Methodist col- | than many other fields, so why not send 
lege at Tokio told me that he intended | missionaries to other fields rather than 
to stay on the grounds during the vaca-| here; but now I look at it differently. 
tion, and, on hearing of it, a class from Japan is at present the key of the East, 


_ the Imperial University, inthesame city, | as far as the gospel is concerned. Its 


came to him and asked him if he would | light can be seen plainly by several hun- 
not teach them the Bible during the vaca- | dred millions of heathen, and it is crying 
tion; so now he teaches them three times | for guides to lead it out of darkness. 
aweek. It is just as if a class of the| It is of the utmost importance that just 
State University at Berkeley, instead of | at this time, when Japan is in the throes 
taking their vacation, should go out to| of a new birth, that she should have the 
hunt some one to teach them the Bible. strong sympathy, prayers and help of the 
The same man told me that, although | Church of God. There is an intense 
the missionaries were earnest Christian | interest in study, and especially Bible 
workers, the native converts were far | study, which, if taken advantage of in 
more spiritual and consecrated, and ex-| time, will shape this end of the world 
celled them in their reverence for the Bi- | for God. 
ble as the very Word of God. Not only so, but I am authorized to 
At Kobe I atterded the regular | state that true Christians can find work 
preaching service of the church whose | from the @ay they land, even before they 
Sunday-school I have described. The | have learned a word of Japanese: Peo- 
house was crowded with some 400 or 500 ple here who are taking their lessons in 


the language are at the same time teach- 
ing the English Bible to advanced schol- 
ars, or teaching the gospel through in- 
terpreters, and are reaping fruits from 
it. Of course, deadheads and worldly 
Christians are not wanted, and I hope 
that no words I have written may en- 
courage them to come over here, even 
though the home Church might be the 
gainer, But let no true, honest-hearted 
Christian think that there is no room for 
work here. The fields are white to the 
harvest, and the laborers are few—very 
few. For the houses and lands and 
homes and friends you may have to for- 
sake, the Lord will give you a hundred- 
fold in this present life; and in the future 
triumph of Cbrist and the Church you 
will have the satisfaction to know that 
you poured out your life as a sweet- 
smelling savor to God, for the salvation 
of the teeming millions of darkened 
heathen souls in this last great battle- 
field of the Church. ‘But, if God calls 
otherwise, then remember that you can 
pour out your prayers that the Holy 
Ghost may descend upon the little 
Church of China and Japan, and multi- 
ply it ten thousand fold, and+make it as 
terrible to the spirits of darkness as ban- 
nered hosts, marching forward with tap 
of drum and sound of bugle—truly a 
Church militant and triumphant. If 
the great Church at home will cry 
mightily to God, all Asia will be lighten- 
ed with the glory. But, if you do not, 
but leave these few, lone, struggling 
workers to go on, as orphans forgotten 
by their mother, then God will raise up 
deliverance some other way, and the 
home churches will be left desolate. 
lf we do not hold up the hands of these 
sisters and brothers in prayer, even the 
men of Nineveh will rise in judgment 
with us ; for they cried mightily to God 
and were delivered. Yours in the Lord, 
FRANKLIN RHODA, 


BEGINNING ARIGHT. 


[Train up a child,” etc., ‘‘and when he 
is old he will not’—become a Prohibi- 
tionist, !—Solomon, modified. | 

“Now, you watch those children, 
They’ll drink half that beer before they 
get home and their mother will scold me 
for not giving a good pint, and I’ve 
given them nearly a quart,” said the bar- 
tender of a down-town saloon toa N. Y. 
Herald reporter, referring to two little 
girls of six and eight, thinly clad, who 
came in for a pint of beer. 

The reporter did watch the young 
ones. They had scarcely got outside the 
saloon door when the one that carried 
the tin pail lifted it to her lips to took a 
draught. Then her companion enjoy- 
ed a few swallows. A little further on 
they entered a tenement house hallway, 
and both again took a sip. 

“TI have lots of such customers,” said 
the bartender, when the reporter returned 
to the saloon to light his cigar. “Girls 
and boys and women form half our trade. 
We call it ‘family’ trade. It pays our 
expenses. Our profits come from the 
drinkers at the bar. But I tell you 
what—half the children who come here 
drink. That’s how drunkards are made. 
Their mothers and fathers send ’em for 
beer. They see the old folks tipple, and 
begin to taste the beer themselves. Few 
of the children who come in here for beer 
or ale carry a full pint home. Some- 
times two or three come in together, and 
if you'll watch’em, you'll hear one begging 
the one who carries the pail for a sip. 
We must tell it, however, when their par- 
ents send for it. We are bound to do 
so. Business is business; we don’t keep 
a temperance shop.” 7 

The proper safegard against such ills— 
according to those in favor of developing 
the California wine and brandy interests 
—is to teach children, as fast as they are 
weaned, to drink our “‘pure native wines” 
Hence, to promote the temperance of 
coming generations, it is well, nay im- 
peratively necessary, to tax the people to 
support the officers of a State Viticultural 
Board, and run an experimental winery at 
the Berkeley University. Com. 


WORK FOR YOUNG MEN. 


There is a perpetual revival going on in 
connection with the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Asssociation in this city, 


They hold sixteen religious services every 


week, two of them in the German lan- 
guage, and all except the noonday ser- 
vices are for young men exclusively. 
Scarcely a meeting is held for young 
men in which there aré not some who 
express a desire to begin a new Christian 
life. Last Sunday,at the close of the address 
in the main hall of the building, there 
were seven, and last Monday night at 
the young men’s meeting ten young men 
rose for prayers. And sothe work goes 
on; the attendance is large and the seeds 
of good are being sown among the young 


men who visit the building from nearly: 


every part of the globe. Many of these 
young men leave the city for other parts 
of the land; their names are “secured 
and pastors written to in the cities where 
they go, and eternity alone will reveal 
the great good accomplished in the relig- 
ious work of the Association. Com, 


FRUITS OF READY OBEDIENCE TO 
CHRIST. 


PROFESSOR DWINELL. 


Ready obedience to Christ, when look- 
ed at in the life, is itself fruit; but when 
we regard it as a principle of action with- 
in, it bears many precious fruits. It is 
as a principle of action that I consider it 
at this time. The following are some of 
its fruits: 

1. It draws and binds to Christ. 
No doubt it results, in part, from a heart 
knit to Christ; but it strengthens the 
union, Swift obedience is close com- 
panionship. If we join hands with 
Christ in work, we are joined with him 
in fellowship. This brings us to the re- 
gion where Christ is, whether we see 
him or feel his presence or not. But 
this is not all, 

2. It makes us conscious of his near- 
ness. It brings us knowingly into his 
presence and holds us there, giving us 
the sense of walking with him, taking the 
intimations of his will fresh from him, 
and doingthem. Inthiscase we donot 
go back to words spoken by him more 
than eighteen hundred years ago, and 
read modern meanings into them; but he 
speaks directly to us—go, and we go; do 
this, and we do it. 

3. It gives us the feeling of doing our 
duty. We do not go around burdened, 
groaning over neglects, or hardened into 
indifference to the icy accumulation of 
them. The duty comes, and it is done 
on the spot, and we have no after-ques- 
tions about it. 

4. We keep step with opportunity. 
Opportunities come and never return, 
and can never be overtaken. They are 
as swift and indifferent to our move- 
ments as the earth in its orbit or the 
winds in their sweep. Slow obedience 
misses half of them; non-obedience all; 
ready obedience alone keeps march with 
them. 

5. The »oral eye so trained has great 
quickness and wide range of vision. 
Our eye comes to be soon, as it were, 
Christ’s eye. It sees with his sight things 
small and great. It does not wait to have 
duty formally pointed out. It sees ata 
flash, and anticipates the command. 
Dull, slack disciples must have it pointed 
out, Sometimes flashed before them with 
divine lightnings, and thundered in their 
ears with divine thunderings, and, after 
all that, may need to be pricked by con- 
science and prodded by judgments. Itis 
a great attainment to have Christ’s eye— 
quick, far-seeing, certain. 

6. The practice of ready obedience 
soon becomes a habit; a habit works 
easily and rapidly. The zest of Christ- 
ly following runs through us and subsi- 
dizes everything. Foot, hand and ton- 
gue have the quick instinct. And we 
must remember this is a moral habit, 
and moral habits do not, like physical 
ones go on of themselves, without any 
conscious spiritual movement. ‘The 
habit of obedience to Christ, while it 
gives certainty and swiftness to the act, 
brightens the eye and makes it dilate, and 
warms the heart. It keeps us in the joy 
of the Master’s conscious presence, and 
alive to his fresh confidences. 

7. It does much work. 

who follow Christ “ afar off,” like Peter 
on the night of the betrayal, stepping 
slowly in his footsteps, have a hard time 
of it. They do little. There is not 
much for them to look back on with 
satisfaction. 
8. It does good work. The near- 
ness to Christ, the close sympathy with 
him, the complete sway of the Spirit, 
give great skill in service, and the acts 
come forth with the-finish and- fitness of 
their high source. Slow obedience does 
little service, and poor; ready, much 
and excellent. 

g. Itisthus a great blessing to the 
world. It issoin two ways—in the 
amcunt and quality of the work done, 
and inthe example. I hardly know 
which of these two kinds of good is the 
more important. Iam inclined to think 
that, much as the world needs good deeds 
}of this rare quality, it more needs the 
kindling of such examples. Souls are 
perishing from the inertia of Christians, 
and the Church fails of its proper moral 
power by the same dry-rot. The thrill 
of example—this provocation to love 
and good works—is greatly needed in 
these times. One disciple on fire will 
Stir a hundred others. Between these 
two. kinds of blessing, such a life is of 
untold worth. | 

to. It brings tothe holy of holies 
of Christian character: Love may be 
a warmer principle, not a holier; and 
love proves itself by obedience—“ If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” 
Faith may be more more fundamental ; 
it is not dearer to Christ. “Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you, 

11. It reconciles Paul and James, 
Ihe former apostle looks to faith for 
justification ; the latter fixes his eye on 
works. Ready obedience is a nimble 
ness and swiftness of movement that 
comes of a spirit under the power of the 


things of God, pulsing with their throbs, 


Persons 


keeping step with their march, and that 
is faith. At the same time it fills the air 
with good works, Thus it reconciles the 
two apostles, and leaves the disciple in 
no doubt about his justification. He 
has both seals of acceptance; Paul en- 
dorses him, so does James. The out- 
ward life, and the inward, in their great 
currents, are clearly on the way to the 
boundless sea above; and no one who 
believes in a future state at all can ques- 
tion that they will enter it. 

12, It leadsto great reward. , Un- 
der the doctrine of salvation by grace 
and justification faith we may be in dan- 
ger of overlooking the equally scriptural 
truth that we are to be judged “ accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body.” Let 
us not flatter ourselves that, if we get to 
heaven, that will be all we shall want; 
that a life of slow and scrimp obedience 
here will be rich and blessed there, like 
a life of prompt and full obedience. 
No, no; but slow and scrimp will bethe 
blessedness it will win there. Thescript- 
ural doctrine of rewards holds out no 
encouragement to dullards and laggards. 
This side of our faith needs emphasizing 
and reviving till we feela wholesome 
dread of an empty and barren place in 
heaven, the counterpart of an empty and 
barren life on earth. 

Thus this principle yields twelve man- 
ner of fruits, like the tree of life, whose 
leaves were for the healing of the nations. 


PREVENTIVE MERCIES. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


In dwelling upon our indebtedness 
to that Paternal Providence that watches 
over us and supplies our daily need, we 
are apt, I think, to fix our attention and 
thought more upon those positive and 
visible tokens of Fatherly bounty than 
upon any other type of Heavenly charity. 
We reckon up house and home, garden 
and orchard and harvest field, flock and 
herd, and Nature’s manifold contribu- 
tions, and feel that we are not insensible 
to the love that lays such abounding 
blessings at our feet. If we catalogue 
these favors in our thankful memorial of 
the divine beneficence, it may seem to 
us that our love and gratitude for this 
bestowment, and for our appropriation, 
cannot be called in question. But it 
seems to methat there is another sphere 
of Providential loving-kindness, which 
does not thus come into our recognition 
at all. It covers the whole field of what 
I would call “Preventive Mercies”—real, 
but intangible and invisible. 

How continually we are exposed, in 
our going out and coming in, to accident 
and injury on stairway and hillside, in- 
flicting damage on limb and muscle, and 
yet go and come in safety without any 
qualification of hurt or harm! We are 
kept by a guardian care that prevents 
evil. Are we mindful of it, and grate- 
ful for it? We make a trip, longer or 
shorter upon the iron highway, where 
any error imperils limb and life, and 
are only regaled by fresh airs and 
pleasant landscapes, as we prosecute and 
conclude our journey. All sad issues 
are prevented by a divine watchfulness, 
to which we owe our comfort and safety. 

We cross bay or ocean from port to 
port, on island or continent, under mist 
or gale, and suffer not even incon- 
venience—all serious issue prevented. 
How near we come to peril and loss, 
under such preventive mercy, we may 
not at all discern or conceive. That 
which we appropriate at table thrice 
a day for our need might be a damage 
to our health and strength, except that 
a Providential control prevents all threat- 
ened indigestion, and we know not that 
any risk was run. 

In physical indisposition, that which 
we take as a remedial agent might only 
aggravate our trouble, except that its ill 
effect is prevented by some qualifying 
remedy in due time administered. 

How near we may come to a fatal 
contagion, as we meet and mingle with 
kindred or stranger, we. may have no 
suspicion or apprehension; while the 
peril is real, and its encounter and dead- 
ly fruitage are only spared us by the in- 
terposition of some slight influence turn- 
ing us aside without our knowledge or 
consciousness. 

So we walk, day by day, through the 
midst of besetments, any one of which 
might, as we encounter it, inflict most 
serious injury, save that we are guarded 
from assault and from suffering, without 
our being aware of exposure ; and so ex- 
perience a Preventive Mercy that comes 
as an angel unawares, to secure our peace 
and comfort. 

Let us call up to our thought the visits 
of such infinite kindness, with its un- 
known fidelities in trouble—and when we 
make our thankful acknowledgment for 
divine favors, praise the Great Bene- 


ive Mercies. ke 

The Japanese government has insti- 
tuted a college for women with English 
professors, and put it under the control 
of ‘a committee of Engiish women for 


Six years, 


factor for this unseen record of Prevent-. 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PAOIFYv. 


OUR AUGUST MEETING. 


After a short. vacation a goodly num- 
ber of ladies met in the parlors of the 
First Congregational church, Oakland. 
In the absence of our President, Mrs. 
McLean filled the Chair. The meeting 
was opened by singing two verses of the 
hymn, “I love thy kingdom, Lord,” and 
the reading of that appropriate fifty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah. An earnest prayer was 
offered by Mrs. Sturgis. Next in order were 
the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports. 
Dear Mrs, Cole has her annual worry 
over the slow coming-in of the funds, 
but we must hope and pray in faith. We 
had the pleasure of having three of four 
ladies from the Sandwich Islands with 
us. Mrs. Forbes, who has so recently 
lost her husband, gave a short talk, tell- 
ing of her husband’s work. It was his 
custom to make the circuit of the Islands 
twice a year, visiting the missionaries 
and establishing churches. We all heart- 
ily sympathize with her in her loss. ‘She 
brought greetings from the Honolulu 
Board. We also sent greetings to our 
sister Board. Miss Green was then in- 
troduced. Before speaking we sang the 
hymn, “Christ for the World We Sing.” 
Miss Green has a bright, happy way of 
speaking, gladly answering questions. 
She was born on the Islands, her parents 
going there at an early date. We can 
see in her an earnest spiritual worker in 
that part of the Master’s vineyard. She 
told us of her work in the W. C. T. U., 
also among the homes of the natives ; 
and, being able to speak the language su 
fluently, she can do a grand work. She 
spoke of the simple piety of these native 
Christians. . We asked if she knew Dr. 
Beckwith; and, oh, how her face beamed 
as she spoke of him and our dear Mrs. 
Beckwith, whom she had always known! 
We can hardly do Miss Green justice in 
this little space, but we hope to meet her 


and the other ladies at our annual meet- — 


ing in September. Dear ladies of our 
churches, come and get some of these 
good things. A letter from Mrs. Per- 
kins, also from Miss Cull in Broosa, was. 
read. These letters were full of interest. 
Mrs. McLean suggested that in our daily 
prayers we remember the needs of our 
Board. Miss Newcomb was asked 
to make the closing prayer, asking God’s 
blessing on the work of those missiona- 
ries that were with us to-day. The Dox- 
ology was then sung, and so ended our 
pleasant meeting. 


The following are the appeals from 
our home secretaries in regard to our 
funds for the year. Are there not some 
among our gentlemen friends who would 
like to make a mother, sister or daughter 
a life member of our Board? Twenty- 
five dollars will do it. 


THE LAST MONTH. 


The Executive Committee of the Wo- 
man’s Board would call the attention of 
its auxiliaries and friends to the fact that 
on the last day of August our Treasurer 
closes her accounts for the fiscal year. 

There is on the part of some a mis- 
apprehension as to the time of the annual 
meeting. It is always held on the first: 
Wednesday of September; but the anni- 
versary meeting occurs in October, in 
connection with the General Association. 

With what solicitude the committee 
watch the unfilled treasury, will be under-. 
stood when it is known that the amount 
gathered up to date is $1,960, less than: 
one-half of the sum for which we are 
pledged; $2,400 must come in this: 
month or the annual meeting will find 
us with a deficit. ss 

Let all who love the work of this 
Board, and would not see it crippled and 
hindered rally to its help. Do not for- 
get—do not delay. You may have to 
sacrifice something, but what sort of an 
expression of our love for Christ and his 
kingdom would a gift be, that cost us 
nothing. Let us hot be found wanting 
in this time of opportunity and privilege. 

E. A. Warren. 


VACAVILLE, July 31, 1888. 

The Home Secretary, in writing to the 
auxiliaries a short time ago, said, “Our 
financial year closes the first Wednesday 
in August.” Instead, it is the last day of 
August. _I am very happy to correct this 
mistake, as it will enable our auxiliaries 
to have a longer time to make collec- 
tions, and thus we hope swell the funds 
of the Board. At the present there is 
hardly one-half of our pledged amount in 
our Treasurer’s hands, That shows that 
there is a great deal of work to be done 
by somebody in a very short time. The 
auxiliaries must not fail us now. If you 
think you have collected every cent, just 
ask the Lord to open some heart that 
may give of its abundance or of its pov- 
erty, that; his. name may be glorified, 

The silver and the gold are his, and 
the cattle upon a thousand hills. Let us 
all remember that we are but stewards, 
and ask the Lord to let. us use what he 
has given us wisely, Mrs. J. E. D. 
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[For Tae Paotrio, | 
FLOWERS. 


Out in a dale of flowers, 
I mournfully did say, 

How many in life’s bright bowers — 
Like these do pass away! 


Out from a bed of clover 
One blossom gently said, 
**Faded from earth forever, 
Only to be heavenward led.” 


Ah, tiny little flower, 
How deep thy words do lie! 

They are fraught with a hidden power, 
Of a hope that can never die. 


O flowers, so sweet and lowly, 
Whose silent language of love 
Whispers of the pure and holy 
That grow in God’s field above! 
Mopest Love. 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M. D.—XIX. 


NATIONAL WORK (1). 


Very much has been written about the 
efforts of the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
obtain possession of Oregon for England, 
so that the company might enjoy the ben- 
efit cf it as a fur-producing country, and 
of their hope of securing at least that 
part which lies north of the Cumberland 
river. Chief Factor McDonald said so 
to Dr. Eells. Dr. Whitman saw it by 
means of his clear, far-sighted observa- 
tions, and Sir George Simpson, Govern- 
or-General of that company, in his tour 
around the world in 1841-42, wrote, de- 
fying the United States to establish their 
tariff in Pacific ports, thus prophesying 
that the United States would have no 
foothold on the Pacific Ocean. The 
writer has, however, discussed this quite 
fully in the fourth chapter of his work on 
“Indian Missions on the Pacific Coast.” 
Dr. William Barrows has devoted a good 
share of his work on Oregon and the 
struggle for its possession to the same 
subject. Gray’s ‘History of Oregon,” 
and other works, speak of the same; 
hence it is not necessary again at this 
time to go over that point. | 

Dr. Whitman had not been long in the 
country before he saw the deep-laid 
schemes of the company to get posses- 
sion. He saw, also, the great prospect- 
ive value of the country; and he saw, al- 
so, that the commany were using every 
effort possible by misrepresenting its 
value. Governor Simpson himself went 


. to Washington, according to Dr. W. F. 


Tolmie of that company, “diplomatizing 
for the company.” Dr. Whitman felt 
strongly on the subject. His missionary 
associates thought that he was disturbed 
to an unwarranted degree, but the result 
proved that he was right. In the fall of 
1842 an unyielding purpose was formed 
by the Doctor to go East in behalf of 
Oregon, as related to the United States, 


-and a meeting of the mission was called 


to approve of the purpose. On Septem- 
ber rgth and 2oth this meeting was held 
at Dr. Whitman’s, and all the male mem- 
bers of the mission were present—name- 
ly, Messrs. Spalding, Gray, Whitman, 
Walker and Eells. The two latter gen- 
tlemen were decidedly opposed to the 
journey, for they did not realize the dan- 
ger as he did, and thought that this was 
foreign to the work which they were sent 
out to accomplish. In the Doctor’s 
Opinion, the saving of Oregon was of 
paramount importance, and it became 
evident that he would go, even if he had 


to withdraw from the mission in order to 


dose. In reply to considerations in- 
tended to hold him to his assigned work, 
he replied, in words still rementbered by 
Dr. C. Eells, “I am not expatriated by 
becoming a missionary.” The idea of 
his withdrawal could not be entertained 
for a moment; therefore, to retain him in 
the mission it was decided to approve of 
his making the perilous undertaking. 


This idea he had entertained for some 
time. He wrote to Mr. Walker several 
times about it. One expression of his 
was about as follows: “This country 
will soon be settled by whites. It isa 
great and rich country. Why not tell 
them of it?” 

While the Doctor was thus laying his 
plans, the immigration of 1842 arrived, 
among whom were Captain M. Craw- 
Says 


at Dr. Whitman’s, he was preparing to 
cross the Rocky mountains on his way 
to Washington.” From these persons he 
learned more about Oregon affairs in the 
East—that a treaty was in progress be- 
tween Mr. Webster on behalf of the 
United States, and Lord Ashburton in 
behalf of England; that the Oregon 
question would probably be included in 
it; and that there was danger that the 
United States would yield at least a por- 
tion of Oregon.. This more thoroughly 
aroused him, and he went to Fort Walla 
Walla, where he was informed that this 
was the expectation, and the immigra- 
tion which had been led the year before 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company from 
Red river to settle north of the Colum- 
bia, of about eighty persons, was brought 
forcibly to his mind. This information, 
or something as important, evidently 
hastened his departure, so that he left 
his station on the 3d of October, instead 
of on the sth, the day which had been 
set at the time of the meeting of the mis- 
sion as the one on which he should start. 
Hon. A. L. Lovejoy, who had come that 
year, was also a somewhat ardent Amer- 
ican, and anxious for the United States 
to retain possession of the country ; 
hence, in him Dr. Whitman found a per- 
son who was willing, when requested, 
to return with the Doctor-as a traveling 
companion. 

Says Mr. Lovejoy of this: ‘*I crossed 
the plains in company with Dr, White 
and others, and arrived at Waiilatpu the 
last of September, 1842. My party 
camped some two miles below Dr. 
Whitman’s place. The day after our ar- 
rival, Dr. Whitman called at our camp, 


and asked me to accompany him to the 
house, as he wished me tO draw upa 
memorial to Congress to prohibit the sale 
of ardent spirits in this country. The 
Doctor was alive to the interests of this 
Coast, and manifested a very warm de- 
sire to have it properly represented at 
Washington, and after mumerous conver- 
sations with the Doctor, touching the 
future prosperity of Oregon, he asked 
me one day in a very anxious manner, if 
I thought it would be possible for him to 
cross the mountains at that time of the 
year. I told him I thought he could. 
He next asked, ‘ Will you accompany 
me?’ After a little reflection I told 
him I would. His arrangements were 
quickly made.” 

The account of this trip has already 
been given in this series of articles. 
When he arrived at St. Louis, he met 
those there who never forgot his appear- 
ance. 

Says Dr. Atkinson, in an address before 
the Oregon ‘Pioneer and Historical 
Society in 1876: “A gentleman, Dr. 
William Barrows, then a teacher in St. 
Louis, now of Boston, and secretary of 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, and who saw him, clad in his 
buffalo and blanket robes with frozen 
feet and hands, standing among the 
mountaineers, resisting their entreaties to 
stop and tell the story of his winter trip, 
and then hasten on to Washington, never 
forgot the impression of his energy, 
thougb then ignorant of its aim.” 

Mr. Barrows boarded at the same 
hotel with Dr. Whitman, and learned 
more of his aim at subsequent inter- 
views before the latter left St. Louis. 
In the New York Observer for Decem- 
ber 21, 1882, Dr. Barrows tells of what 
he learned. Hesays: “It was my good 
fortune that he should be quartered at 
St. Louis as a guest under the same roof, 
and at the same table with myself. The 
announcement of his arrival in the little 
city of twenty thousand, as it was then, 
came as a surprisé and a novelty. In 
those times it was a rare possibility for 
one to come up in mid-winter from 
Bent’s Fort or Santa Fe, much more 
rom Fort Hall and the Columbia. The 
Rocky mountain men, trappers and 
traders, the adventurers in New Mexico, 
and the contractors for our military 
posts, the Indian men laying up vast 
fortunes, half from the government .and 
half from the poor Indian, gathered about 
Dr. Whitman for fresh news from their 
places of interest. What about furs and 
peltries? How many buffalo robes would 
come down by June on the spring rise 
of the Missouri? Were Indian goods 
at the posts in flush, or fair, or scant 
supply? * * * * 
But the doctor was in great haste, and 
could not delay to talk of beaver and 
Indian goods, and wars, and reservations, 
and treaties. He had questions and not 
answers. Was the Ashburton treaty con- 
cluded? Did it cover the northwest ? 
Where and what and whose did it leave 
Oregon? He was soon answered. Web- 
ster and Ashburton had signed that treaty 
on the 9th of August preceding * * * 
Then instantly he bad other questions 
for his St. Louis visitors. Was the Oregon 
question under discussion in Congress? 
What opinions, projects or bills concern- 
ing it were being urged in Senate and 
House? Would anything important be 
settled before the approaching adjourn- 
ment on the fourth of March? Could 
he reach Washington before the adjourn- 
ment? He must leave at once, and he 
went. With all the warmth, and almost 
burden, of skin and fur clothing, he bore 
the marks of the irresistible cold and 
merciless storms of his journey. His 
fingers, ears, nose and feet had been 
frost-bitten, and were giving him much 
trouble. Dr. Whitman was in St. Louis, 
midway between Washington and Oregon, 
and carried business of weighty import, 
that must not be delayed by private 
interests and courtesies. In the wilds 
and storms of the mountains he had fed 
on mules and dogs, yet now sumptuous 
and complimentary dinners had no 
attractions for him. He was happy to 
meet men of the army and of commerce 
and fur, but he must hasten to see Daniel 
Webster. Exchanging saddle for stage— 
for the river was closed by ice—he press- 
ed on,” and went to Washington. 

(1) Pamphlet, ‘Did Dr. Whitman save 
Oregon?” by M. Eells, p. ro. 

(2) Ditto, p. 11. 

(3) Transactions Oregon Pioneer Asso- 
ciation 1881, p. 14. 

(4) Proceedings Pioneer and Histori- 
cal Society of Oregon 1876, p. 13. 

M. EELs. 


CRIMINALS AND A CRIMINAL BUSI- 
NESS. 


It is said 8,000 out of the 12,000 
saloon-keepers in New York city have 
been committed for some crime. Yet 
these are the men supported so liberally 
by a generous public. They grow fat and 
flourish on the cash which represents the 
wounds, woe and hunger bite of thou- 
sands. The writer has often been called 
upon to hear the old, old story of wreck- 
ed prospects; and the cause assigned 
has invariably been strong drink. Ifthe 
drink traffic be responsible for only a 
fraction of the evil wrought, the outlook 
must be terrible for all who will be prov- 
en, in the great day of account, in any 
way, measure or manner, to have been 
partners or responsible in the business. 

Let us, as true Christians, brace our- 
selves for a struggle to the death against 
the destroyer. “To be or not to be” is 
the question of the age. Should the 
drink traffic be permitted or prohibited? 
That’s the question?—Rev. J. F. Avery. 


Souls may be regenerated secretly, 
but they must confess Christ openly to 
have him owning them hereafter publicly. 


OUTLOOK FOR CONGREGATIONALISM 
IN SHE SOUTHWEST. 


Under the above topic, Rey. M. S. 
Croswell presented familiarly, as to old 
friends, at a recent meeting of the Con- 
gregational Club, facts and observa- 
tions relating to the Southwest, ‘‘ beyond 
the Missouri line.” We make room for 
some points of general interest. Of the 
“outlook” it was said: It is not prom- 
ising for immediate desirable results. 
Unlike new frontier settlements,the South- 
west already has its churches, social life 
and civil institutions, ingrained in the 
customs and affections of its people. 
Provincial,and perhaps wnrealized, preju- 
dices are a Chinese Wall against inno- 
vations—civil, educational, and religious. 
Strictly commercial enterprises have 
hearty welcome. Positive good done will 
be appreciated—if it does not conflict 
with existing institutions, and methods, by 
comparison or otherwise. Sonoma, 
twenty years ago, furnished similiar con- 
ditions, Congregationalism met the same 
prejudice there, It was given six months 
at first to run its course—but “ vent, 
vidi, vici” (if changed to the third per- 
son), it can do the same throughout the 
South ; with consecrated, self-denying 
Original Congregationalists to plant and 
hold. ‘T'he Southwest is being helped in 
immigration more and more by the re- 
fluent western waves. Thousands are 
turning back from Western Kansas to 
Western Arkansas, heavy cold winds, 
and occasionally failure of crops, being 
the chief reasons for seeking the milder 
clime. 

The old, slow methods hindering 
progress are illustrated in the fact that 
Northwest Arkansas, for forty years, has 
raised as fine apnles as produced any- 
where in America. But, until since 
1880, its chief market outside of the State 
was Texas. Lumber wagon transporta- 
tion for 200 to 300 miles over rough 
roads, and retailing at five to ten cents 
per apple, was commendable enter- 
prise. Other fruits and vegetables also 
are now being cultivated for the early 
markets North. Fine strawberries by 
the carload go to Kansas City in twenty 
hours, for distribution over Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, etc. Other small fruits 
and peaches are also early in the West- 
ern markets. But the apricot, nectarine, 
pear, the finer plums, cherries and prunes, 
and the sweetwater, black Hamburg rose, 
of Peru, muscat and tokay’ grapes are 
hardly known as yet. 


The natives will not take readily to 
these finest fruits (though sil and cli- 
mate favor), nor to the fine fruitage of 
real Congregationalism, for one and the 
same reason; viz., it takes time and 
money before fruit-bearing of either kind 
—pomological or spiritual—will pay. 
The old civilization is generally willing 
to do as it has done——very conservative, 
and not enterprising. The reveille of 
the railroad whistle, though, is waking it 
from its long sleep. Immigration from 
all quarters is notice to the sons of the 
Pilgrims that seed time has come. There 
isa conviction and free admission by 
many that a new era has dawned. Vast 
coal fields of fine quality, and various 
minerals, are in sight. They wait devel- 
opment. Northern men and money 
are moving in the needful enterprises. A 
Chicago company has established a 
branch furniture factory at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, to save freight both ways on 
black walnut lumber. A Pennsylvania 
company is seeking the control of a local 
railroad along coal, iron and other 
deposits, as well as through a well-settled 
region adapted to cotton, general agri- 
culture, fruits, etc. The telegraph says 
Congress has just voted the right of way 
to this railroad company, through the 
Indian Territory. The town of Hunting- 
ton,hardly a year old,is growing vigorous- 
ly into a city, since the railroad company 
scraped the soil from a thick bed of coal 
close to the surface. New men and new 
measures are demanded and welcomed 
by these changes. Many concede that 
the old order and methods must yield to 
the better. The commercial innovations 
are accepted as a boon. Shrewd, practi- 
cal farmers openly say that their old 
ways must be improved. Many small 
farmers are compelled to raise cotton in 
order to get credit. Merchants can 
watch that, and make sure of it at the 
gin. ‘The crop is thus mortgaged in ad- 
vance to buy the “hog and hominy,” at 
high prices, which should have been 
raised at home. With no change of 
crops, and shallow plowing, the farm and 
farmer soon “run out.” An old native 
farmer said: ‘* We need a new popula- 
tion and new blood to change the whole 
system of business.” 


Better public schools are a_ crying 
need, and “ better churches, too,” some 
will say. The Congregational churches 
in Arkansas thus far have not Demon- 
strated any superior spirit and power, ex- 
cept Little Rock. The latter is the 
only one where original Congregational- 
ists have directed continuously from 
within and from the pulpit. The prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism are accepta- 
ble, but perversion in practice is the 
danger. The people are naturally demo- 
cratic. Anything called by that name 
they are apt to stick to, even blindly. 
Democratic counties which have voted 
Prohibition will.not welcome the Prohi- 
bition party. Ministers say, “Yes, we 
want Prohibition, but we can’t leave the 
old Democratic party yet on national is- 
sues.” Some are learning that Congre- 
gationalism is a purer democracy than 
blind adhesion to self or to a “ring,” 
constituted leaders in politics or religion, 
The Bible, as the ultimate rule of faith 
and practice, is generally yielded to. 
But “the rub” is in the interpretation. 
Liberalism organized is seldom met. 
Other denominations admit a futwre for 


Congregationalism. An excellént South 
Methodist pastor said, “Our people 
would make Congregationalism sé¢ond 
choice, and prefer its advance t@ any 
other.” lLaymien say, beliey@ peo- 
ple ought to exereise the right to Speak 
and act in church affairs, as in civil and 
political matters, but never supposed 
there was a church organization which so 
practiced.” Still, there remains a preju- 
dice against organized religious innova- 
tions, and not confined to our sound and 
beloved Presbyterian cousins, 

How best to plant Congregationalism 


in the Southwest. is still a serious and. 


unsolved problem. Two different trials 
at Fort Smith, Ark., with an able and 
eloquent minister, beginning with a well- 
filled opera house, did not succeed. 
Very few Congregationalists were there, 
and the ablest of them did not favor the 
enterprise. The old churches will not 
welcome another like effort. Ministers’ 
salaries affect seriously the whole ques- 
tion. Rural pastors frequently do not 
receive more than $1oo or $200 per 
year. At county seats $500 to $700 is 
large. Jf one of these pastors should 
take a Congregational church at $800, 
his motive would be questioned and his 
usefulness seriously impaired. Such 
drawbacks are met with. The Florida 
plan has escaped this mishap by securing 
consecrated original Congregationalists 
to plant New England institutions. It 
demonstrates the only safe method. 
Teachers and business men, or ministers 
compelled to seek a mild climate, can 
start mission Sunday-schools in the 
larger cities. Pious people will help 
them. It would not excite the jealousy 
or ridicule of old denominations, as un- 
crystalized, venturesome experiments 
have done. If the lowly spirit of the 
Master begins at the bed rock, it will be 
seen, honored, and easily take root for 
perennial. An organization broad and 
Christly enough to admit all the differ- 
ent denominational workers would, in 
time, prove its right to be, and thus be 
naturally the full ripe corn in the ear 
—no waste of widows’ mites nor of mis- 
sionary self-sacrifices. But the quiet 
“soing about and doing good” would 
surely be owned and blessed of God, 
and honored of worthy men. 


EVANGELISTIC NOTES, 


The Foot Brothers held meetings in 
Grand Island, Neb., last month, with 
their usual success; thence they went to 
Lockridge, Iowa. 


H. G. Smead began tent meetings at 
Sioux City, lowa, early in July. He has 
had considerable experience in that work 
in Iowa in former years. 


John Curry, after a series of meetings 
at Leadville, went to Cheyenne, where the 
meetings were well attended and good 
results followed. 


J. W. Dean’s labors at Buffalo ended 
early in June. The meetings were held 
at the Dearborn-street Baptist church,and 
were largely attended and signally owned 
of God. 


Mr. Charles Herald has been conduet- 
ing services in Bethesda chapel, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the missions in connection with 
the Central Congregational church, of 
which Dr. Behrends is pastor. Much 
good has been done. 

Rev. H. W. Brown concluded -his 
meetings with the Congregational church 
at North Englewood, Rev. F. D. Rood 
pastor, and much good was accomplished. 
The church was revived and a goodly 
number were led to Christ. 


Lyman R. Swett closed two weeks’ 
work at Oil City, Pa., on June rst, and 
on the 3d commenced services at Ashta- 
bula, O., where an abundant harvest was 
reaped. The meetings were all that 
could be desired both as to number and 
interest. 


A series of evangelistic meetings for 
young men has been commenced in 
Association Hall, Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-third street, New York, and will 
continue for one month. Tney are 
under the leadership of Evangelist J. W. 
Dean. 


NOT SELF, BUT CHRIST. 


There is more pulp than pluck in a 
great deal of what passes for piety. It is 
an audacious attempt to get a free ride 
to heaven in a drawing-room car, with 
plenty of select company and good fare 
on the road. ‘Will Dr. A be in the 
pulpit to-day? Will the music be up to 
mark? Is it likely to clear off? Then 
I’ll try to go to church to-day.” With 
such a soliloguy on Sabbath morning, 
how much grace is there likely to be left 
after the wear and tear of the week? 
The piety that Christ smiles upon is a 
piety that will stand a pinch and face a 
storm; that would rather eat an honest 
crust than fare sumptuously on unholy 
gains; that gladly gives up its couch of 
ease to sally on its mission among the 
outcasts; that sets its Puritan face like a 
flint against fashionable sins. We talk 
glibly about “taking up a cross,” but a 
cross is intended for somebody’s cruci- 
fixion. On Calvary’s cross we know full 
well who bled away his precious life. 
On our cross self is to be the victim. 
Paul the heroic was emphasizing that 
fact when he commanded Christians to 
mortify their members which are upon 
the earth, The American revision of 
the New Testement hits the sense of 
this passage more accurately, “Put to 
death your own members,” etc. Loyalty 
to Christ often demands the plucking 
out of the right eye and the amputation 
of the right arm. The sublime glory of 
Abraham’s offering really was that he was 
willing to thrust the knife through the 
very heart of self. Oh, it is not the tak- 
ing up, it is the giving up, that makes a 
strong, athletic, heroic Christian!—EZz. 


PHE FAITH OF PROPESTANTISM. 


The Common Faith ‘of Protestantism 
as thé term is uséd, is well put in the fol- 
lowing points : Py 
The existence and authority of 
God. _ 

2. The divinity and authority of His 
Son Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

3. The converting and 
presence of His Holy Spirit. 

4. The inspiration and authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

5. The guilt and ill-desert of sin. 

6. Redemption and pardon through 
Jesus Christ. 

7. The necessity of conversion from a 
life of sin and selfishness to a life of hol- 
iness and consecration to the service of 
God and man. The supernatural history 


indwelling 


of Jesus Christ, his crucifixion and bur- ; 


ial. His resurrection from the dead, 
and his ascension to heaven, where he 
sitteth at the right hand of God. 

g. The immortality of the soul, and 
the just awards of the future world—to 


.| the righteous eternal life, and to the fin- 


ally impenitent eternal death. 

10. The establishment by our Lord of 
His Church, with the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. 

To this the Roman Catholics add the 
power of the Church to interpret and 
apply Scripture, an addition given in few 
words but of very great breadth of mean- 


ing. 


There is nothing more pleasing to me 
than to see young men in the bloom of 
life, break the ranks of the enemy and 
enlist in the service of Christ.—Mat- 
thias Ambrose. 


Lin 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WHITER, 


MODEL OF 1887, 
0S" Call and examine. 2) 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 


118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, | 


9 OAK 8ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tue Paorric and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. {25 First Street, 


OpposITe Minna 87., SAN FRANCISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com n, Zinc and Babbitt 
Protal Castings, 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a fuil assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozszles:a4 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Wagk, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc, 

OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


TENTS 


Obtained, and all. PATENT BUsiNESS 4At- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of ao and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references 10 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


SNOW &CO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washangton, D 


W. W. CHASE & CoO., 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


has revolutionized the world dur- 

INVENTION ing the last half-century. Not least 

among the wonders of inventive 

progress is a method and system of work that can be 

ormed all over the country without separating 

e workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one 
can do the work; either sex, young orold. Oapital 
not needed: you are started free. Out this out and 

return to us, and we will send you, free, something 

of great value and im to you, that will start 
you in business which will bring yon in good money 
right away, Outfit free. Ad TRUE & CO. 

Augusta, Maine. 


AILEY’S COMPOUND 
ing Silver- Plated 
CORRUGATED GLASS 


Skin & Scalp: 
ESTORED 


by The 
Curicura 


Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, tehing. scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CuTIcuRA, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BosTON, Mass. 

4a7 Send for ‘“‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


4 


Hopkins Academy 


1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildiugs, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
bome influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unsur- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. ™., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


IN, 
| 


A Select School for Young Laties, 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1887. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., Sana Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 
REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


.. Professors, 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooan, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


HIS ‘school gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en‘eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor: or 
Mrs. D. B. Condron, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


f COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, G. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE 


Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. 


ULL COLLEGE OOURSE. ALSO SOI- 
entific and literary courses. Academic 
department prepares for any college, for teach- 
ing or business. Superior conservatory of 
music. Instruction in art, elocution and mod- 
ern lap es, Eleven professors and teach- 
ers, and 190 students. Ladies’ boarding hall. 
Young men’s hall being built Fall term 
opens September 3, 1888. Write for catalogue 
to A. J. ANDERSON, A. M., Ph.D., President, 
404 East Main street, Walla Walla, W. T. 


The Santa Rosa Boys’ School 


HIS ao WILL OPEN, WITH A 
competent corps of instructors, July 25, 
1888, Boys will be under the best moral in- 
fluences, and will receive thorough training in 
business habite, with careful instruction in 
best colleges 

For particulars address ne 

REV. SEWARD M. DODGE. 


~ Watches. Cleaned, $1.00 


W. 4. HAMMOND, 
No. ¢ Sixth Street. 
in 8. F. 
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Heme Circle. 


THANKSGIVING. 


I thank thee, gracious Lord, / 
For the divine award 

Of strength that helps me up the heavy 
heights 

Of mortal sorrow, where, through tears for- 
lorn, 

My eyes get glimpses of the authentic lights 
Of love’s eternal morn. 


For thereby do I trust 
That our sfflictions spring not from the dust, 
And thet they are not sent 
In arbitrary chastisement, 
Nor as avengers to put out the light 
And let our souls loose in some damned 
night 
That holds the balance of thy glory just; 
But, rather, that as lessons they are meant, 
And as the fire tempers the iron, so 
Are we refined by woe. 


MRS. BANTAM’S STRAWEERRY BED. 


BY MRS. H. G, ROWE, 


Mrs. Bantam was angry, and, like the 
prophet of old, she felt that she ‘did 
well to be angry, because of the gourd.” 
—the “gourd,” in this instance, being 
represented by her son Johnny, who, be- 
neath the depressing influence of his 
mother’s wrath, looked, in truth, a very 
wilted and sapless kind of a gourd. 

“ Haven’t I told you,” repeated Mrs. 
Bantam, sternly, for the second time,: 
“that you should not play with that Fritz 
Lymburner any more ?” 

“‘Ve-e-es, ma’am,” limply admitted the 
sourd,” 

“Then, why did you disobey me ?” 

The culprit tried to brace up a little. 

‘* Because—well, you see, Fritz is the 
boy that lives nearest to us, and, besides, 
he ain’t such a bad fellow, after all.” 

* Bad !” repeated his mother, indig- 
nantly. ‘I’d like to know what your 
idea of a bad boy is! Here is this mis- 
erable little scamp, dirty, ragged and pro- 
fane, no more a fit associate for a decent 
boy than the pig in his father’s pen would 
be. And you tell me that he isn’t really 
a ‘bad boy?’ Why, I heard him only 
yesterday swearing like a pirate, just be- 
cause Jippy, in play, tore a bit out of his 
ragged trousers.” 

Johnny had some pith in him after 
all, for he straightened himself manfully, 
and the look of sullen discontent upon 
his boyish face gave way to one of earnest 
entreaty, as he said pleadingly— 


‘“‘T know he swears, mother, but he 
don’t know any better. He’s one o’ the 
best-hearted, kindest boys I know, and 
I believe he’d die before he’d tell a lie. 
You see,” emboldened by the uncon- 
scious softening of his mother’s face, 
‘he’s had an awful poor bringing up. His 
father don’t believe in folks goin’ to 
church, or even keepin’ the Sabbath, and 
he makes the funniest kind o’ talk that 
you ever heard ; he says that the Bible is 
all nonsense, and that instead of God’s 
making us out of the dust of the earth, 


we was all devolved from monkeys, and 


they was hatched out of something like 
‘toad-spittle,’ that he calls protospasm. 
He calls those that believe in the Bible 
fools, and once, when I asked Fritz to go 
to Sunday-school with me, he was awful 
mad, and threatened to flog him if he 
ever went inside of a church,” 

“Well, well!’ returned his mother 
rather testily, although the harshness had 


_ all softened out of her tones, ‘I must 


say that I don’t wonder that the boy is 
what he is. I don’t blame you for pity- 
ing the poor fellow. But that’s no rea- 
son that you should make a playmate of 
him. One cannot touch pitch without 
being defiled; and if you associate with 
this boy, you will be pretty sure to fall 
into his ways, so don’t let me know of 
your playing with him again.” 

* But, mother,” urged Johnny, with 
rare persistency. ‘P’raps do him 
good to go with a boy that don’t swear, 
nor cheat at marbles. I told him, when 
they first moved here, that ’twas wicked 
to say bad words, and he says he’s tryin’ 
his level best to break it off. But it’s 
hard work where he hears it all the time 
at home, and has talked that way himself 
ever since he could talk at all.” 


Mrs. Bantam tied on her garden hat, 
and as she took her trowel and basket 
from their place, she said kindly, but 
firmly : 

* You did right to speak to the poor 
boy about his bad habits, and I hope, 
from the bottom of my heart that it may 
do him good, but I can’t allow you to 
run the risk of ruining your own princi- 
ples in a probably vain effort to benefit 
him. I’ve noticed,” with a satisfied 
glance at her well-kept garden, ‘that, 
whenever my strawberry vines have crept 
in among the weeds, it was the weeds 
that crowded out the vines, every time.” 

She would not trust herself to look at 
the boy’s appealing face, but went dili- 
gently to work to root out the weeds that, 
in spite of all her care, seemed to spring 
up spontaneously, year after year, among 
the carefully-tended vines. 

Now, this strawberry bed had been 
for years her special care and pride, and, 
better still, it was, as she often declared, 
her favorite medicine chest, wherein she 
seldom failed to find a panacea, not only 
for air-hungry lungs and _ overstrained 
nerves, but for those mental ills for which 
God’s blessed air and sunshine are always 
the best physicians. 

It was a lovely morning in early June. 
The birds sang merrily in and out of the 
blossomirg apple boughs over her head, 
the bees hummed’ fearlessly about her, 
and the soft summer breeze that brushed 
her cheek was laden with the thousand 
odors of newly-awakened flower and leaf, 
mingled with the faint, subtle perfume 
from the warm, teeming earth, that, like 
an impartial mother, gives of its best to 
all of its numberless offspring, taking just 


~ 


as good care of the noxious weed as of 


the beautiful flower or useful vine. Mrs. 
Bantam was of a mildly philosophical 
turn, and, as she ruthlessly uprooted the 
intrusive weeds, that, in spite of her, had 
crept in among her cherished vines, she 
entertained herself by following out the 
train of thought suggested by her con- 
versation with Johnny that morning. 
“How much bad habits are like 
weeds,” she mused, as she tugged and 


| strained to loosen the persistent hold of 


a sturdy dock, that had, in some inex- 
plicable way, found a footing among her 
pet vines. 

“Once let them get a foothold, and 
no matter how harmful or disgusting 
they are, it is next to impossible to root 
them out. And I really think,” she 
added, painfully loosening, a long section 
of that underground octopus called by 
the gardeners, “ witchgrass,” “that the 
bigger and more aggressive the fault, the 
more sure you are that, once rooted, it 
will stay so. The dock comes up hard, 
for its long, tough, straight root clings 
like grim death, but once fairly out of 
the ground, you are sure of it. It don’t 
leave any little tantalizing rootlets to tor- 
ment you the next season ; while this ag- 
gravating witchgrass never knows when it 
ig dead. If there’s a bit, half an inch 
long, left in the ground, it will live and 
thrive, and, in time, crowd out every 
good and wholesome thing that tries to 
grow near it.” 

And with this uncomplimentary allu- 
sion to the intrusive weed’s persistency, 
she gave the troublesome thing an im- 
patient jerk, that snapped the slender 
rootlets that had served her as a clue 
to the underground haunt of the rest of 
its family. 

“ How provoking !” 

But just here a cheery voice sounded 
from the other side of the fence, and 
her next neighbor, a kindly soul, and an 
authority upon all matters in the garden- 
ing line, called out in his pleasant, neigh- 
borly fashion : 

‘Well, Mrs. Bantam, how does the 
strawberry crop promise for this season?” 

They’re looking -finely. The fruit 
has set, and I never have seen the vines 
fuller. I used the wood ashes, as you 
advised, and I must say that its the best 
fertilizer that I’ve tried yet. The only 
trouble is,” and she glanced rather anx- 
iously at the already full basket of weeds, 
“that the weeds multiply so. Last year 
I rooted out, as I supposed, every bit of 
plantain and pursland, and now the 
whole plot is full of them, besides other 
weeds that I didn’t find a trace of last 
season. Now, how in the world do they 
get here ?” 

The man of experience laughed, and, 
pointing significantly to the uncultivated 
fence corners, and a narrow strip lying 
under the shadow of the shed just beyond, 
he said : 

** They get here’ from the weed nursery 
that you keep just outside of your straw- 
berry bed. It ain’t enough to pull up 
the weeds in your garden; if you let 
them grow and ripen close by, where the 
wind can blow a crop of seeds right in 
among your vines every fall. If you 
want to protect your own, you've got to 
root up weeds outside as well as inside 
of your own particular lot. That’s the 
reason that, every year, before the seeds 
have time to ripen, I take my scythe and 
mow down all the weeds and grass by 
the side of the road, as far as my land 
goes. Some folks laugh at me for taking 
the trouble, but I do it to protect my 
own, and I find it pays.” 

The idea was a new one to Mrs. Ban- 
tam, and while acting upon her neigh- 
bors suggestion, she turned the subject 
over and over in her mind, with a con- 
‘stantly widening vision. 

‘‘T pray not that Thou would’st take 
them out of the world, but that Thou 
would’st keep them from the evils that 
are in the world.” 

Over and over again these words rang 
in her ears, and she could not put them 
aside. God had sent her boy into the 
world, not to lead the life of a recluse, 
but to mingle with his fellows in all the 
varied duties and pleasures of life. Let 
her guard him ever so tenderly and 
prayerfully, she could not, even now, 
shield him from contaminating influences; 
when what he considered arbitrary re- 
strictions were outgrown, what would 
hinder him from seeking the society that 
best suited his tastes and temperament ? 
Then came with a new significance the 
neighborly warning: “If you want to 
protect your own, you’ve got to root up 
weeds outside, as well as inside, of your 
own particular lot.” 

Saturday evening was always devoted 
by Mrs. Bantam to instructing Johnny 
in his Bible lesson for the morrow, and 
on this particular Saturday she remarked, 
much to that young gentleman’s bewilder- 
ment : 

“*T wonder, Johnny, if Fritz Lymburn- 
er would like to come in and study the 
lesson with us? You might get out your 
magic lantern, and we'll have those East- 
ern views that Mr. Forbes sent you from 
Palestine to illustrate our lesson.” 

Johnny’s face fairly shone. 

‘Qh, that will be splendid !” he cried 
delightedly. “T know Fritz will be just 
tickled to death to come, and I’ll run 
over and ask him this very minute.” 

And Fritz came—a poor, neglected 
little fellow, painfully conscious at first 
of his ragged clothes and bare feet, yet 
with a natural courtesy and manliness 
about him that many a pampered child 
of luxury might do well to imitate. 

And as he gradually forgot his shyness, 
and quéstioned with honest simplicity of 
the truths that were so new and strange 
to him, Mrs. Bantam in turn forgot her 
prejudices in her genuine admiration of 
the boy’s clear intellect and eager interest 


in the subjects under discussion. 


“ This is virgin soil,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘and the weeds are more creatures 
of circumstances than indigenous to it.” 

And when the lesson was over, she 
sent Johnny away for a little time, while 
she had a long, tender motherly talk 
with the boy whom, only a few days be- 
fore, she had referred to as a “dirty, 
ragged little scamp.” After this, Fritz 
came whenever he pleased to play with 
Johnny upon his own premises, and be- 
neath the watchful eye of his mother, 
who spared no pains to show herself a 
friend to the motherless, neglected lad, 
whose chivalrous devotion and gratitude 
more than repaid her for whatever sacri- 
fice of time and convenience she might 


have made for his sake. 
* * *” * * 


Twenty years have passed away, and 
to-day, in one of our pleasant New Eng- 
land villages, the loved and honored 
pastor who breaks the bread of life to 
the honored souls who wait upon his 
words is no other than the once friend- 
less, neglected little German lad whose 
rescue from a life of spiritual ignorance 
and din was due entirely to the lesson 
that good Mrs. Bantam learned on that 
sweet June day, so long ago, in her 
strawberry bed. 


SCHOOL WORK AT HOME. 


The amount of school work to be 
done at home is a subject in which 
parents and teachers are equally inter- 
ested. Aside from the physical 1 injury 
already referred to, caused by carrying 
loads of books to and from school, is the 
time consumed out of school hours in 
the preparation of lessons. No one with 
the least knowledge of physiology will 
contend that ten hours a day of intellect- 
ual labor is a reasonable tax upon a 
growing child. The teachers themselves 
are paid only for one-half of that time, 
and some have even been known to rebel 
at the occasional necessity of prolonging 
their labor two or three hours beyond 
the limit. Confinement at a desk in a 
schoolroom should not be followed by 
an almost equally close confinement at 
home for the rest of the day and evening. 
Fresh air and exercise are of infinitely 
more consequence to the child than the 
successful reduction of a certain number 
of pounds to a certain number of pence, 
or the ability to recite the list of all the 
Kings of the Saxon Heptarchy. Parents, 
too, have a right to protest against being 
continually called upon, perhaps in hours 
they themselves can ill afford to spare, to 
help their children solve problems or 
write compositions. For such service 
are the teachers employed and paid. As 
such work belongs to the schoolroom, it 
should be done there. If, in order to 
get it done at all, it must needs be 
crowded into the hours rightly belonging 
to rest, recreation or home duties, then 
less should be attempted, that the teacher 
may have opportunity to personally su- 
perintend the labor which is legitimately 
hers.— Woman. 


THE ROMANCE OF WEDDED LIFE. 


* James, dear, will you bring me up 
a hod of coal from the cellar?” said a 
busy wife. ‘‘That’s just the way with 
you,” said James, with a black frown, as 
he put down his book and rose from the 
lounge. ‘Just the way with me?” 
‘*' Yes,” he snapped. ‘ As soon as you 
see me enjoying myself you have some 
chore or another for me to do. Didn’t 
you see I was absorbed in my reading ?” 
‘Well, dear, I will do it myself.” ‘* Yes, 
and tell everybody, your mother es- 
pecially, that you have to carry your 
own coal up from the cellar. No, I'll 
do it. Let me mark my place.” So he 
marked the place in the book at which 
he had ceased reading and when he 
went down to the cellar, grumbling all 
the way, she picked up the volume and 
found it was a love story, and that the 
passage he had been absorbed in was as 
follows: ‘*My darling, when you are my 
wife I will shield and protect you from 
every care; the winds of heaven shall 
not visit your face too roughly, those 
pretty hands shall be my law, your happi- 
ness—” Just then he reappeared, and 
dumping the hod on the floor said, 
‘“‘There’s your coal; give me my book.” 
Is life worth living?—Boston Cowrier. 


MR. MOODY’S STORY OF A CHILD. 


I was preaching out on the Western 
prairies once, and as I went into the 
inquiry meeting I noticed a little girl 
sitting near the door. I thought she 
was waiting for a mother or a sister that 
was in the hall, and paid no attention 
toher. But when I had finished speak- 
ing to the inquirers, and they had all 
gone, the little girl was still waiting. I[ 
went up to her and asked her if she was 
a Christian. 

She looked up at me smiling, with the 
tears raining down her cheeks—you've 
seen it rain in sunshine—and said, “Oh 
yes, sir!” 

*And how long have you been a 
Christian?” I asked. 

** Please, sir, ever since last night.” 

** And what made you?” 

“Well, I heard you say that God 
would take me if I only asked him, and 


when I got home I just asked the Lord’ 


Jesus to forgive me, and take me as his 
own child.” 

** And how do you know he has taken 
you ?” 

** He promised to do it,” said the little 
one ; and if that isn’t the plan of salva- 


tion, I don’t know what is. 


This little Christian was only seven, 
and small for her age. I thank God 
it’s so simple that a child can understand 
it. When Christ says, “Follow me,” 
just follow him 5 that’s what makes you 


| free. 


two quarts ot beans over night. 


Bousehold. 


Use For OLp WasH-Stanps.—The old 
pine wash-stand, now tucked away in the 
garret, but so common a few years ago, 
the one with a hole in the top for a wash- 
bowl, bars for towels, and a drawer and 
shelf below, is a treasure not to be de- 
spised. Do you want a pretty Queen 
Anne table, for books or music, remove 
the back piece and bars, and nail a 
smooth board over the top to cover the 
hole. An ounce of shellac dissolved ina 
pint of alcohol, with enough lamp black 
added to make it the desired dark shade, 
will supply enough varnish to transform | 
the pine-table into a fashionable ebonized 
one, as the legs only require to be var- | 
nished. Then cover both shelves with | 


dark blue or olive plush or velveteen, 


which can now be purchased very cheap- 
ly, and put a straight valance of the same 
round the lower shelf. Finish the top 
one with a worsted chenille fringe, in 
bright Persian colors, and edge the val- 
ance with the same. It will take only 
about a yard and a quarter of the plush, 
and three yards of fringe ; and your table 
will be the admiration of all who see it. 
If it is to stand against the wall, three 
sides of the lower shelf only need to be 
trimmed, and the drawer left for use at 
the back. For a bed-room these tables 
are pleasing, if simply varnished and 
covered in the same way with a pretty, 
cheerful cretonne, edged with a full ruffle 
of the same. Such a stand is a useful 
gift for an invalid, when placed by the 
couch, to hold bottles and glasses.— E». 


PUNGENT PoINTs ON BAKING.— As 
much depends on the baking as on the 
making. Biscuit and ginger-bread re- 
quire 2 quick oven ; flour-bread a_ slow- 
er one. Fruit-cake requires more cook- 
ing than a plain sugar-cake, and should 
be baked slowly. Cookies want a quick 
oven and close attention, or they will 
burn. For brown-bread a hot oven at 
first is necessary, and a slow and steady 
fire after the bread is heated through. 
Apple-pies should be baked slowly so 
that the apple may be thoroughly cooked. 
Cake should not be disturbed while bak- 
ing; a sudden jar after it has risen 
before it is cooked through, is pretty sure 
to make it fall; or if the oven door is 
left open while it is baking long enough 
to let in too much cool air, it may fall. 
There should be as steady a fire as possi- 
ble.—Pittsburg National Stockman. 


GRAND IsLE BAKED BEANS.—Soak 
Early 
in the morning drain, and place over the 
fire in plenty of water. Add a scant tea- 
spoonful of soda. Parboil a little while, 
but not long enough to soften the beans ; 
then put them in an iron kettle or, better 
still, a stone jar, with about two pounds 
of pork, two tablespoonfuls of sugar or 
molasses, perhaps a little salt, and cover 
with water, and bake three or four hours, 
keeping the jar half-full of water until the 
last hour of baking. When done the 
beans should be whole and tender, and 
the juice almost like jelly. The longer 
they bake the better. — American 
Grange Bulletin. 


Copperas dissolved in boiling water 
will instantly cleanse iron sinks and 
drains. A few drops of spirits of tur- 
pentine mixed with stove blacking, less- 
ens labor and adds polish. Kerosene 
in cooked starch (a teaspoonful to a 
quart) will prevent clothes sticking to the 
irons and gives a gloss; the scent evapor- 
ates in the drying. Powdered borax is 
good, if one decidedly objects to the 
smell of kerosene. 


BAKED CHICKEN. — Dismember the 
joints in the same manner as for stew- 
ing ; lay the pieces in a shallow dish, 
and pour over the meat sweet cream in 
proportion of one-half cup to each 
chicken; season to taste. Baste occa- 
sionally with the liquor formed by the 
cream and the juice of the meat, and as 
fast as the pieces get browned turn them, 
—New England Farmer. 


To Exrract GREASE.—Equal parts 
of strong ammonia water, ether and alco- 
hol form a valuable cleaning compound. 
Pass a piece of blotting-paper under the 
grease spot, moisten a sponge, first with 
water to render it “greedy,” then with 
the mixture, and rub the spot with it. 
In 2 moment it is dissolved, saponified 
and absorbed by the sponge and blotter. 


DELICATE CAKE.—Take one cupful 
of butter, two of white sugar, four of 
flour, one of sweet cream, the whites of 
eight eggs, and one-half teaspoonful of 
baking-powder ; flavor with lemon or 
rose-water. 


REMEDY FOR Boits.—It is said on 
good authority that a slice of fresh tomato 
bound upon the afflicted part will pre- 
vent the formation of a boil. Renew the 
application frequently with fresh slices. 


How STEELE CIRCUMVENTED THE 
BEGGAR.—Richard Steele was accustom- 


ed to meet a very importunate beggar in| ~ 


the course of his tramps along Fleet 
street, and finally tiring of the fellow’s 
constantly repeated tale of trouble, Steele 
rushed up to him one morning and cried, 

before the beggar had time to begin his 
woes : “ You are just the man I’ve been 
looking for. Could you conviently lend 
me five bob, this morning?” The beg- 
gar ever thereafter sought to avoid rather 
than cultivate the popular Richard.— 
Harper’s Magazine for August. 


What is blessedness? Not leisure in 


which to coddle ourselves, not labor 
alone, not luxury that is apt to lead us 


away,but loyalty to our King.— Boynton. 


Tegiste 
Street, New York. 
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CREAM BALM 
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RESTORES TH 

SENSES OF 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE. 


A particle is applie¢ 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Plood Building, Market & Fourth Sts,, 


GUARANTEED UAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIBEOTORS: 


Ootumpus WATERHOUSE............. President | 
Attorneys 


Bover & Toy. ..........5... Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 
Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 


Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. ‘Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M 
Branch, L. O. Morton, John 
Burke, M. J. : Morton, W. R. 
Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Cole, N. P. Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Palmer, W. E. 
Decker, Chas. W. Peckham, E. R. 
Doble, Abner. Peterson, Lewis. 
Dorn, D. 8. Pierce, Henry. 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 
Ellert, L. R. Robinson, A. J. 
English, Jno. F. Savage, John E. 
Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’). 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 
Goddard, O. M. Starbird, A W. 
Halsted, J. L. Stevens, A. K. 
Hamilton, J. T. Stone, OC. B. 
‘Hampton, Leo. Tait, George 
Henderson, John. Taylor, John. 
Herring, R. Tharp, E. N. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Toy, George D. 
Jewell, James Gray. Upham, Isaac. 
Kerr, David. Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Knorp, A. F. Waterhouse, F. A. 
Logan, M. H. Weill, Raphael. 
Lyon, W. 8. Wertheimer, E. 
Malloye, Frank. Wilson, James K. 
McDonald. Frank V. | Wilson, T. K. 
0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 
and 


.FINE.... 


HATS CAPS 


KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & 81s. - San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWESI 
PRIOES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Ohurch.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Oc.s6, 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalimer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, bet 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Everything requisite for funerals on hand, 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 

specialty. 
WILLIAM H. PORTE 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 


SAN FRANOISOO, VAL, 
Dealers in all amds uf 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


‘Butter and Eggs a_i 


Specialty. 
@oops BEOKIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 
0 Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Rahches, Ete. 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates, 20 
26 & 28 California Street 


AGENTS FOR aie POULTRY SEASON: 


e 


Congregational Directory. | 


|CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charies D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. 
and 7: m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 P.M Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:80 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between . 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. x. and 
7:30 u.; Sunday schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 
12:30 wp. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rey. J. A Ornzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. mu. and 7:30 mu.; Sunday-schoo!,12:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:8f p.m. 


FOURTH CHUROH—South side Green street, 

et os Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 

. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
7:30 ep. mw; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 mu. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. O. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:80 Chinese school, 
6:80 P. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET OCHURCH—Southwest corner Sey- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m, 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 m, 
Prayer- meeting, Wedneeday, 7:30 P. mu. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—5388 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. mw. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. mw. 
ne Tuesday and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 p. mu. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday school at 12:80 p.m. 

SEVENTH AVENUE ( HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. 

NORTH UNION SOHOOL—In Oasebolt’s 


Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 8 P. m. 


| AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


' Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent Oalifornia and Nevada— 
J. H, Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J. T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 

M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. —* W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Oapp Street, 8 


CALIFORNIA MISSION. 


(A to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco ) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥Y. Secretary for 
Oalifornia—Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett St. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 


E, K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 


Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 
S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
Treasurer— 


Fohn F. 863 Francisco, 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 


tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 


cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship. 
Boston. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H,J. MoOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Ohristian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dooixy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


> 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Tolophone No. 13067. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Kuvws or Worx Exxourzsp 
In Tam Best AND AT 
Lowest Prices, 


2 The best Cabinet 
very Photographs, $3 


OUR READERS 


Should &@ CO OME 
San Francisco. It contains the 


rice mye nearly two thousand useful articles 
t free on application.’ 
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THE PaciFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, Avavusr 8, 1888. 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Mo.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxes Orrer. —Any 


‘ person sending us $7.50, with three new 


names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
couric for one year. THe Pactrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 

Subscriptions for Tue Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1888. 


The Pacific Theological Seminary 
will open the first week in September. 
There is a fair prospect for new students. 
The new reading-room is in process of 
preparation. When completed it will 
be equal to the reading-room of any in- 
stitution in the land. All who think of 
entering are reminded of the approach 
of the opening day, and requested to be 
in attendance at the very beginning. 
In these days there is need of pushing 
theological education to the very front. 


— 


We have, as yet, no reliable news of 
that heroic and intrepid explorer Stanley, 
whose name has entered every home 
of the civilized world, and whose daring 
and endurance have helped to make 
our century the most marked one of all 
history in its penetration of the African 
wilds. Under the Mahdis the Soudan 
has become the stronghold of the slave- 
trade, and is reverting to utter barbarism. 
Whether Emin Bey, Stanley, or any other 
person, can initiate a work of redemption 
remains to be proven. Meantime, le- 
all Christendom bear Stanley on its heart, 
and hope that a good providence will 
carry him through. 


The on-looking British papers that are 
coming just now have, nearly all of them, 
something to say about the Pope’s ex- 
planatory letter to the Irish people. None 
of them are able to see how a back-down, 
or a revolt, on the part of the Irish of 
the National League can be avoided. 
The Pope cannot be expected, of course, 
to retreat any farther than he has already 
done in his explanation of the rescript. 
However, those who know the Irish of 
Ireland best look for the revolt from the 
few only, and for the most servile sub- 
mission by the masses of Roman Cath- 
olic population to the Roman authority, 
claiming the right of dictation both in 
religion and politics, in Church and State, 


And now, what will become of ‘Home 
Rule”? 


In this city we are having trouble 
with our school éensus. The one re- 
turned by the regular officers was so ir- 
regular in its details as to show that it 
was only a rehashing of last year’s cen- 
sus, if even that were not a piece of 
patchwork made up out of preceding en- 
roliments. In this state of things a new 
officer was appointed, and another cen- 
sus taken. This is supposed to have 
been honestly taken. But it reduces the 
number of children, of the school age, 
by more than 5,000, and so reduces the 
prospective income of the school depart- 
ment from the State school-fund. It is 
certain that the first return was too large. 
It seems to some that the second return 
must be too small. It does not yet ap- 
pear how the difference is to be adjust- 
ed. We think that the last census 
is so nearly a true one that it should be 
the basis of allreckoning. Wecan trust 
to next year’s census, and better work, 
to correct any errors which may be still 
clinging to the enumeration. 


Not to be outdone by those who, not 
long ago, celebrated the “fall of the 
Bastile,” it has pleased some of our 
British-born residents, the past week, to 
celebrate the 300th anniversary of the 
destruction of the “Spanish Armada.” 
Domineering Roman Catholic Spain un- 
dertook to crush the rising power of 
Protestant England by means of an im- 
mense naval armament, known in history 
as the “Spanish Armada.” This con- 
sisted of 130 vessels of war, of various 
descriptions, carrying 8,000 sailors, 
19,000 soldiers, 180 priests and monks, 
and everything else necessary to an in- 
vasion and taking possession. It was, 
and was intended to be, the most for- 
midable expedition, by sea, ever heard 
of. But God’s providence was against 


it from the first. The whole thing was 


delayed by the death of the admiral just 
at the time set forthe departure. Then, 
a tempest scattered the fleet in all direc- 
tions before it had fairly got to sea ; and 
there was a further delay. These delays 


enabled the British navy to get itself 
ready. And, finally, when the “ Ar- 
mada” got into the British waters it 
found a fleet there, separating it from 
a re-enforcement expected from Flanders, 
and ready to give battle. Then, what 
with tempestuous weather, drifting fire- 
ships, and vigorous cannonading on the 
part of the English fleet, the officers of 
the “ Armada ” had to give up the ob- 
ject of the expedition, and sail for Spain 
again. But, they could get away only 
by going up around the island, and out 
by the Orkneys. And, then, just as they 
faced the ocean, a terrific storm fell on 
them, and beat them into such a de- 
struction that less than one-half of the 
returning vessels reached the shores of 
Spain, and these, on their arrival, were 
in a most forlorn and shattered condi- 
tion. Of this last visitation from the 
skies, Milton, in his marvelous prose, 
writes : ‘‘ That we may still remember in 
our solemn thanksgivings how for us the 
Northern ocean, even to the frozen 
Thule, was scattered with the proud ship- 
wrecks of the Spanish Armada, and the 
very maw of hell ransacked, and made 
to give up her concealed destruction, 
ere she could vent it in that horrible and 
damned blast.” That was, indeed, a 
wonderful deliverance which England 
had three centuries ago, but not more 
strange than the difference now between 
prcud Britain and impoverished Spain. 


Not long ago there was a revolt, or 
rather a strike, in London, in a great 
match factory, on the part of 1,200 
match girls, who finally won their case. 
The injustice done to some of the girls 
was the cause of the strike. This in- 
justice arose out of a vicious system of 
fines and deductions from wages, on ac- 
count of the alleged wasting or spoiling 
of the raw material on which they were 
at work. This system was so managed 
as to result, as intended, in a real reduc. 
tion of wages, and that, too, when the 
wages did no exceed $1.50 per week, 
and the profits of the establishment were 
20 per cent. per annum. We call atten- 
tion to this instance chiefly to show how 
low wages are in England, and how large 
profits are in consequence. It will be 
apparent, at a glance, that such girls as 
work for $1.50 per week can earn noth- 
ing beyond their livelihood, unless they 
pinch and starve themselves into ill 
health and premature decay. And it 
will be further manifest that we want in 
our country no such political economy 
as insists on low wages, and cheap pro- 
ducts in consequence of low wages. 
If to purchase in the “‘cheapest markets” 
crushes and starves the producers of 
wares and goods, we have nor right to 
to purchase that way. It is our business 
to see that producers are well paid, and 
that traders have a living profit, even if 
we have to purchase in the dearest mar- 
kets. ‘The laborer is worthy of his 
hire;” that is a scriptural rule, and that 
maxim should regulate all our political 
economy in America. A paying market 
for living men should be good enough 
for us. 


GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


After months of suffering, General 
Philip A. Sheridan died last Sunday 
night at Nonquitt, near New Bedford, 
Mass., aged 57 years. He graduated 
from the military academy at West Point 
in 1853, and ever since he has been a 
brave soldier in the service of his coun- 
try. When the War of the Rebellion be- 
gan, he was on this Coast. With his 
regiment he was ordered East, and re- 
ported for duty at St. Louis. In May, 
1862, he was made Colonel of the Sec- 
ond Michigan Cavalry. He showed 
great ability as a cavalry officer, and was 
rapidly promoted, and when General 
Grant was made Commander-in-Chief, 
General Sheridan was selected to be 
Chief of Cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac. The magnificent manner in 
which he handled his fine cavalry forces 
well justified the wisdom of his appoint- 
ment. The corps under his command, 
in eleven months, from May 5, 1864, to 
April 9, 1865 (the day on which the 
Confederate Army, under General Lee, 
surrendered at Appomattox), was engaged 
in seventy-six battles, captured 170 field- 
pieces and 255 battle-flags. 


Upon the retirement of General Sher- 
man, he was made Lieutenant General 
of the Army. And while upon a sick- 
bed he was promoted to be the General 
of the Army of the United States. Our 
army is very small and insignificant com- 

d with the great armies of other 
lands, but Sheridan was a great general ; 
he well ranks among the great generals 
of the world. Spared amid the perils of 
the battle-field, he dies of disease in 
middle life. He will have military 
burial at Washington the last of the 
week, and his body will rest at Arlington 
or the Soldier’s Home. His *‘ Memoirs,” 
which, like Grant, he was revising even 
on his. ceath-bed, will be read with great 
interest by a grateful people. Some of 
the scenes in which he was a chief actor 
were among the most thrilling of the 


war, 


AN EFFECTIVE SERMON. 
BY REV. F, B, PERKINS. 


In the thirty-fifth chapter of Exodus, 
we have the record of a sermon well 
worth our serious study. We see the 
preacher, in the opening verses, coming 
to his audience, fresh from communion 
with God—a picture which ought to hold 
the attention of every one who essays the 
preacher’s task. Here was the hiding of 
Moses’ power, as it is the source of all 
true prophetic inspiration. This preach- 
er also was willing to make his sermon a 
simple declaration of God’s Word. It 
was all summed up in his opening sen- 
tence, “*These are the words which the 
Lord hath commanded,that ye should do 
them.” Moses was a great man intellect- 
ually, and fully competent to discourse 
upon a variety of themes. But he was 
speaking then as God’s prophet, and he 
rightly discerned a prophet’s mission. 
This is not to originate thought, but to 
declare a message—God’s message. Be- 
hind every sentence there ought to be 
uttered or unspoken the words, ‘“Thus saith 
‘the Lord,” with which Moses began his 
address. And, since every true preacher 
is in so far a lineal descendant of Israel’s 
great prophet, we have here the law for 
the regulation of Christian sermons. 

Regarding this sermon more directly, 
we mark first how close its theme lay to 
the practical life of the people. It was 
not only true, but timely; of transcendent 
importance for that congregation. The 
object was well defined. It was to se- 
cure the erection of the Lord’s taber- 
nacle, with its furniture. And toward 
this end the sermon moved with simplic- 
ity, wich clearness, and with definite in- 
structions. Jt called poth for contribu- 
tions of materials and of skill. The ap- 
peal was so worded as to include every 
person of every social rank, degree of 
wealth,age or sex—whoever was of a will- 
ing heart. That was the only limitation. 
If any one was not thus moved, his co- 
operation was not sought. It is observa- 
ble, indeed, how strictly the appeal trav- 
els among the highest motives. It does 
not for an instant descend to any which 
are unworthy of the preacher as the mes- 
senger of God. What he calls for is 
specifically an offering unto the Lord; 
simply that, ‘‘ Whosoever is of a willing 
heart let him bring it—the Lord’s offer- 
ing.” In that one expression all the 
motives to which Moses deigns to appeal 
are suggested—there he is content to 
leave it. So the sermon moves on, with 
the calm strength of a soul which has 
been taught and filled with the Spirit of 
God. In that season of hallowed inter- 
course the prophet has not only received 
his message, but the faith which works 
by love, which befits a messenger from 
God to men—a calm, strong faith, and a 
knowledge not only when to speak, but 
also when to stop. Ah, there is the les- 
son for us preachers, if, by God's grace, 
we may heed it. We, too, are prophets, 
and our sermons should not only be born 
in converse with the Lord, but show 
this preparation in their directness, their 
simplicity, their sense of a divine inspira- 
tion, their lofty motives, their calm as- 
surance. Would there not then be re- 
sults more nearly approaching those 
which followed Moses’ appeal ? 

Moses has finished his sermon. ‘And 
all the congregation of the children of 
Israel departed from the presence of 
Moses.” A solemn event is this break- 
ing up of a congregation ; too often an 
event unspeakably sad, as a preacher 
marks how the good seed is plucked 
away from hearers’ hearts, even before 
the portals of the church are passed. 
Alas for Satan’s emissaries in the guise 
of worldly or -frivolous gossip! What 


‘were Moses’ thoughts, one wonders, as he 


saw the hosts of Israel disperse. Cer- 
tainly, he had not long to wait until the 
results of that faithful. preaching were 
seen. ‘ And they came every one whose 
heart stirred him up, and every one 
whom his spirit made willing, and brought 
the Lord’s offering, for the work of the 
tent of meeting, and for all the service 
thereof. and for the holy garments,”— 
brought these things until the uttermost 
needs of the occasion were met ; brought 
them until Moses was forced to issue an- 
other proclamation, ‘ Let neither man 
nor woman make any more work for the 
offering of the sanctuary.” This result, 
moreover, had been reached in sucha 
way as to set the service of God in its 
true light in the eyes of the people. It 
was seen to be what it is—man’s highest 
honor and most exalted privilege to be so 
brought into connection with Jehovah. 
God did not ask for these gifts as a pau- 
per ; nor did they bring them as a chain- 
gang work upon a city’s streets. Those 
were invited to contribute whose hearts 
had been stirred up by visions of God’s 
great mercy, and whose spirits made 
them so willing that only the impossibil- 
ity of giving would be painful. If any 
were not thus moved, they were at per- 
fect liberty to refrain from bringing the 
Lord’s offering. There was no indirec-: 
tion in the appeal ; no covering up of the 
main point ; no resort to fairs, or suppers, 
or balls, or dramatic entertainments to 
draw supplies from unready hands; no 
emphasis laid upon the motives of self- 
interest, such as the attractiveness there- 
by given to the camp, or its effects upon 
surrounding tribes. The issue was dis- 
tinct, and it was fairly put. It was for 
the erection and furnishing of the Lord’s 
dwelling place. | 

The work was so done, also, as to 
bring into distinct relief the grand dis- 
tinction between God’s friends and his 
foes. There is an undertone of sadness 
in the expression, “ Every one whose 
spirit made him willing.” It suggests 
another class whom the mercies of the 
Lord failed to move, whose hearts were 


stirred up by other motives, some of 


whom, perhaps, had spent their treasures 
on that golden calf, and were filled with 
wrath at what they would call the de- 
structive bigotry of this man Moses. Ah, 
there are always those who will take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to withhold any 
tribute from Jehovah. And Moses’ ap- 
peal gave to the malcontents in the camp 
of Israel just this chance of setting forth 
their true character. 

But to those who were willing, it be- 
came also, as we may see, a source of 
rich, spiritual blessing. It offered to 
penitent hearts just that expression of 
grateful love which they naturally crave. 
It was something, too, to give reality 
to God’s reconciliation; a tangible 
evidence that they were actually 
restored to divine favor, and that 
He who had led them thus far 
would not now abandon them. It would 
give reality to the fact of God’s presence 
‘with them, and facilitate their approach 
to him; make the worship of the sanctuary 
a delight, and their resort to it in every 
time of trouble both natural and easy. 
What an effect upon the characters of true 
penitents this would produce ! 

It would accomplish this, we can also 
see, for the greatest number possible. 
That division of the labor and variety in 
true contributions would,as was proposed, 
bring a share in this service within the 
reach of every one who had a willing 
heart, andso would open before them 
all the resultant blessings. It is interest- 
ing,moreover,to note how God’s providen- 
ce had put into the hands for this people 
the material of such gifts. ‘They could 
hardly have been expected to have such 
an abundance of jewelry and other pre- 
cious things in their possession ; for they 
were but a horde of escaped slaves. But 
we remember how on the night of their 
exodus they had asked and received 
from their Egyptian masters jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold and raiment. 
So had the unsanctified treasures of the 
world been taken possession of, as so 
often, by Him who was their rightful 
Lord—a prophecy, this, of the tribute 
which all earthly good, knowledge, skill, 
power, material possessions, everything 
of worth, shall yet lay at the feet of Him 
whoalone is worthy —a pledge that when 
the Lord calls for service he will secure 
the necessary ability. This wealth of con- 
tribution also gave cheering assurance 
that the apostasy preceding was less gen- 
eral than would at first appear. Evident- 
ly, the golden calf had not swallowed up 
all the resources of the people. Here 
were gifts to the value of a million and 
a half of dollars, and they were still 
pouring in when Moses called a halt. 
How often itisso! How prone we are, 
On occasion of some outbreak, to con. 
clude that evil is triumphant, and the 
Lord’s cause hopelessly lost! And then 
when some call like this of Moses is is- 
sued, how surprised we are at the num- 
bers and the ability of God’s friends! But 
this work, again, the outcome of this 
sermon—with what beauty and attractive- 
ness it surrounded the worship of Jehovah, 
and what a power for good that taberna- 
cle thence became! what thoughts of 
God ; what realization of thejr dignity 
and privileges as His peculiar people! 
and what aconstant stream of sanctify- 
ing influences, would henceforth flow out 
from that tent of meeting! Thither 
would they direct their prayer, and thence 
receive the token of divine acceptance. 
Thither,too, would they bring their thank- 
offerings, and there would pay their vows. 

Such the sermon and such its immedi- 
ate effects. What has it for ourselves? 

First, a lesson for whoever ts called to 
God’s sérvice ; the demand for a willing 
heart, the whole-souled devotion of grate- 
ful penitents; then the offering of what- 
ever adoring eye can see, and an eager 
hand lay hold of, for the gracious Lord. 
Things of value, if such lie within the 
reach, but if not these, the two mites, 
the cup of cold water, anything, it mat- 
ters not what, so only that love has sanc- 
tified it, and cheerfulness presented it — 
ah, how sweet will these love-tokens 
make the spiritual experience of such a 
giver! How near the dear Lord will 
draw! How real and precious his favor! 
How blissful the assurance of complete 
reconciliation involved! What gladness 
thenceforward in worship, what power 
in prayer, what freedom in the heavenly 
race! How rich, how fruitful too, the life! 
Oh, let us not waste ourselves in the ser- 
vice of any golden calf, lest when God’s 
call sounds forth, and offerings of time 
or money or energies are needed to pre- 
pare the world for his abiding place, our 
hands and our hearts be found empty, and 
we be shut out from its honors and its 
blessed rewards ! 


The death of General Sheridan will 
probably cause the removal of General 
Howard to the Department of the Atlan- 
tic, with headquarters at New York. 
This we feared on the retirement of 
General Terry. Now General Howard 
is second in command, and the change 
can hardly be avoided. - His departure 
will be universally regretted, and espe- 
cially will he be missed in the ranks of 
God’s people. He has been faithful in 
every good word and work while among 
us. It may be that God will still keep 
this soldier of the Cross out here on this 
wicked frontier. Where is he so much 
needed ? | 


Miss Frances E. Willard has always 
made it a point of being perfectly frank 
about her age, as she would not permit 
in herself the foible of being sensitive 
concerning it, and she wished to set a 
good example in this regard to other 
women. Knowing this, her friends have 
been much amused to see the paragraph 
going the rounds that “she is just com- 
pleting her fiftieth year,” and they author- 


ize the statement that she was forty-eight 
‘on her last birthday. | 


LETTER FROM PORTLAND, OR. 


Rev. W. B. Brown, from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was present at the First church pray- 
er meeting last Thursday evening. He has 
been in the State but a few weeks, dur- 
ing which time he has twice preached for 
the First church, Salem. Mr. Brown may 
conclude to cast in his lot with us, the 
Salem church having extended him a 
unanimous call. He has a pleasing ad- 
dress, and from all indications is an ear- 
nest, forcible speaker. 

Rev T. E. and Mrs. Clapp and chil- 
dren left for Victoria last Friday, where 
they will spend the greater part of their 
summer, vacation. 

Rev. C, E. Ewing, of Danvers, Mass., 
came to this city on the last trip of the 
steamer Oregon, from San Francisco, 
when he had been in attendance at the 
Convention of Teachers. While here he 
visited the wonderful scenery to be found 
up the Columbia river. On Thursday 
last he departed for Tacoma. He will 
return East over the Northern Pacific R. 
R, via Yellowstone Park. 

So far this summer regular weekly 
services have been held in every church 
in this city, and the social mid-week 
meetings also. It is thought no churches, 
save the Unitarian, will be closed during 
August. While a change is doubtless 
beneficial to those who are hard workers, 
yet so far as weather is concerned that of 
Portland for the past two weeks cannot 
be rivaled by the sea, in the mountains, 
or anywhere else. Furthermore, it is 
timely for the harvest workers, who are 
in the midst of gathering abundant crops 
on every hand. 

It is possible that Rev. Ezra Haskell 
will not return to Oregon, as Plymouth 
church has declined to engage him as 
pastor for another year. 


From R. H. Lee, who is - connected 
with the Indian Training School at 
Chemawa, five miles south of Salem, on 
the Oregon and California Railroad, the 
following interesting items ar2 obtained: 
“The name ‘Chemawa’ signifies in 
Indian language ‘old home.’ This was 
once the home and. hunting grounds of 
the Chemawa tribe of Indians, now ex- 
tinct. This school was first organized 
by Capt. M. C. Wilkinson, of the 
United States army, at Forest Grove, 
on the 26th day of February, 1880. 
Capt. Wilkinson was a member of Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher’s church, at Elmira, 
N. Y. It was removed to Lake Labish, 
its present site, in the month of April, 
1885, Dr. W. V. Coffin, superintendent, 
who was relieved by Col. John Lee on 
the 1st day of October, 1885; since 
which time its increase and prosperity 
has been continuous and uninterrupted, 
until it now stands inthe fore front of 
the educational institutions provided by 
the United States for the training and 
education of the Indian youth. When 
Col. Lee took charges he found the 
school in all its departments much run 
down. The children at Chemawa num- 
bered about 130; they have just been 
out hop-picking ; everything seemed the 
most discouraging ; houses scarcely fit 
for the beasts of the field are now as 
good, neat and comfortable as any in the 
land; horses—rack-a-bones, now as 
good as any in the service, kept so by the 
Indian boys ; then no feed or provisions 
for either school or stock—now plenty of 
both ; the Indian scholars had not a cent 
as their own—now more than $2,000 ; 
then the school in debt—now out of 
debt, and the present superintendent 
has turned back into the United States 
treasury, including cash receipts, class 4, 
$4,810 41. Financially as well as any 
other way, this school is most successful. 
Over and above the amount of cash 
turned back into the treasury, the super- 
intendent has purchased 85% acres of 
land adjoining the school grounds, and 
the Indian pupils have earned the money 
to pay for it. Besides this, the sum of 
$1,700 has been paid them in cash, and 
they have had deposited in addition in 
the First National Bank in Salem, and 
in Portland, the sum of $2,250. In 
addition to these several sums of money, 
this school has bought and paid fora 
first class $500 piano,” 

Professor J. D. Robb, formerly princi- 
pal of Tualatan Academy at Forest Grove, 
afterwards principal of the public school 
at Tacoma, and for the last fourteen 
months has been engaged in school work, 
mainly at Merced, Cal., has returned to 
Portland. He intends to engage in busi- 
ness here permanently. 

The contributions to the Italian Bible 
and Sunday-school Mission, in response 
to the appeals of Rev. W. C. Van Meter, 
Superintendent up to this date, have been 
as follows: First Baptist church, $112 ; 
First Congregational church, $196; 
First Presbyterian church, $100 ; Calvary 
Presbyterian church, $150; Y. M. C. 
A., $51.60 ; churches in East Portland, 
$35. Total, $644.60. 

Rev. George W. Hill, pastor of the 
Baptist church, East Portland, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect Oc- 
toher 1st. The church refused to accept 
the resignation at a meeting held last 
Thursday, but it is probable that Mr. 
Hill will insist on his action as_ final. 
The church is more prosperous than ever 
before in its history in all departments of 
church work. 

Rev. Arthur J. Brown of the First 
Presbyterian church of this city delivered 
a notable lecture during the week before 
the Chautauqua Association now in ses- 
sion on Vashon’s Island, Puget Sound. 
His subject was “The Renaissance.” 

The rise of learning, the speaker said, 
was slow, and those who watched it be- 
came impatient lest its beams should 
never light the earth again. As a man 
wakes, rubs his eyes, shakes off his 
drowsiness, so learning came from the 


darkness of the middle ages to leave a 


lasting imprint on the history of literature. 
The Renaissance produced such men as 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, whose 
fame will endure throughout coming 
time and whose works have commended 
themselves to scholars of every genera- 
tion. Some ofthe productions of this 
period as compared with those of to-day 
show how the world has grown in thought 
and the manner of expressing it. The 
noonday is always brighter than the 
morning and ‘so it is with literature. 
The most striking characteristic of 
the Renaissance was its paganism. It 
was a revival of pagan learning. Men 
could not devote their time to the re- 
suscitation of classic models, without im- 
bibing the spirit of the age, which spirit, 
being under the control of Romanism, 
was shamefully corrupt and unspiritual. 
The second characteristic of the Renais. 
sance period was a low and deplorable 
moral condition. To the truism that a 
stream never rises higher than its source 
add the reflection that imitators are more 
apt to copy the vices than the virtues of 
their models, and we have a cause ade- 
quate to produce the effect we observe. 
The Renaissance had its usefulness, but 
what the world needs is a Christian learn- 
ing—a learning that shall take its rise, 
not in the maxims of paganism, but in 
religion of Jesus Christ. In closing the 
speaker said: “Let us then seek that 
wisdom which is from above, and let us 
sit reverently at the feet of the great 
teacher, while we learn that the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
This morning the pulpit of the First 
church was occupied by Rev. Frank D. 
Kelsey of Helena, Montana, who will 
preach every Sunday morning during 
the month of August. The occasion of 
his being here is to visit his father and 
mother. He gave us a very plain, prac- 
tical and forcible sermon from Exodus 
xiv: 15, from which was drawn the lesson 
that no effort can be made for good in 
any direction without meeting obstacles. 
It is the first step that costs. Many who 
set their faces Zionwards turn away to 
the world upon their first experience with 
the Red sea of difficulty. Another les- 
son was that of obedience. The Lord 
will provide for his people when they 
are in the way of duty. His command 
is to “go forward.” To those who 
obey all obstacles disappear—God re- 
moves them in good time. It is ours to 
trust him, have faith to take him at his 
word, and do the work our hands find to 
do. God will take care of the results. 
August 5, 1888. 


— 


THE DOLL QUESTION. 


From the Union Signal, organ of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union: “The irony of criticism has 
received fresh illustration of late in the 
onslaught made upon Miss Willard as 
the enemy of childhood, especially of 
that favorite toy, the doll. Perhaps few 
women have devoted their lives more ex- 
clusively then she has done to the _inter- 
ests of the home, or have set more forces 
in motion to defend that “citadel of 
purity and peace,” as shé is wont to call 
it. But Miss Willard did say that the 
doll, as we have it in these modern days, 
fostered a love of dress and display. 
This is the head and front of her offend- 
ing. To the old-fashioned, simply-at- 
tired doll we find her making no objec- 
tion ; indeed, she says that with such she 
used delightedly to play. Her view is, 
that living pets educate children on a 
higher plane than French dolls ; that the 
fatherly instinct needs development more 
than the motherly, and hence the doll 
should be for boys as well as girls, and 
that the too exclusive devotion of the 
latter to the care of their dolls often de- 
prives them of needed outdoor exercise, 
dulls their curiosity concerning the 
mechanism of the world, and may help 
to explain why women are not yet in- 
ventors. She claims that the care of 
dolls does not impart the instinct of 
motherliness, but that in every woman’s 
heart that instinct is the central motive 
power, whose broadest manifestation is 
found in those women who through the 
kindly channels of the Christian Church 
and the philanthropies that it develops, 
have shown themselves to be mother- 
hearted toward that most winsome, yet 
most wayward of all children, whom we 
call *Humanity.” Miss Willard desires 
us to say that she is confident the editor- 
ial gentlemen who have reflected upon 
her womanliness of character will, in 
the light of this explanation, gladly do 
her justice by publishing her true posi- 
tion as herein given. 


TEMPERANCE ITEMS. 


The next annual convention of the 
National W. C. T. U. will be held in 
New York. 


Five Prohibition speakers were egged 
or stoned within four days in Indiana 
recently, 

Mrs. Nind of Minnesota and Mrs. 
Hannah Whitall Smith presented the 
work of the World’s W. C. T. U. to the 
International Missionary Conference in 
London. 


The Ohio W. C. T. U. has an exhibit 
at the Cincinnati Centennial Exposition, 
and will also have one at the Ohio Cen- 
tennial Exposition which opens at Col- 
umbus, September 4th. 


The license law in force in Philadel- 
phia is so strict that it has closed a large 
proportion of the saloons, but beer-makers 
claim that their sales are larger than they 
were last year. 

St. Louis saloon-keepers lately formed 
an association and resolved to keep open 
on Sunday. The followine Sunday 
twenty-five of them were arrested for 


carrying out their resolution. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The annual meeting of the Women’s 
State Home Missionary Society will be 
held in the parlor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, San Francisco, Monday 
August 13th, at 2 P.M. 

The meeting of the Club last Monday 
was one of much interest. Revs. Drs. 
McLean, Willey, Benton and Cruzan 
gave encouraging reports of the recent 
Pacific Coast Council held at Portland. 
Dr. Willey also spoke of the Oregon and 
Washington Territory Association, whose 
meeting he attended at Seattle. Revs. 
Riggs of Stockton, Guild of Kansas, 
Davison of Maine, also reported from 
their respective section of the country. 


At the meeting of the Club next Mon- 
day, Rev. W. H. Scudder of this city will 
present a review of ‘‘Renan’s History of 
Israel.” 

Rey. M. Willett of Santa Cruz filled 
the pulpit of the First church in this city 
last Sabbath, preaching two excellent 
sermons. 

At Plymouth church Sabbath evening 
Rev. W. H. Scudder preached a power- 
ful sermon on the “Influence of the Sa- 
loon.” 

The Lord’s Supper was observed at 
Bethany church. Eight persons were 
received to the church, seven on pro- 
fession of faith, ‘The discourse was on 
the comfort in sorrow to be found at 
the Lord’s table, several of the fami- 
lies of the church having been recently 
bereaved. In the evening the second 
lecture on the story of Samson was de- 
livered; the topic, ‘‘Samson’s Riddle.” 


Rev. John Kimball officiated at 
Olivet church Sabbath morning. At 
night an interesting Gospel Temperance 
and Band of Hope meeting was held. 

Rev. Charles F. Wood, last year at 
Forest Grove, Oregon, has accepted the 
unanimous call of Olivet church, to be 
their pastor for one year. He is expected 
to enter upon his duties one week from 
next Sabbath. 


The pulpit at Ocean View was filled 
by Rev. A. L. Rankin. | 
‘The Bible Doctrine of the Forgiveness 
of Sins” was Rev. Dr. McLean’s theme 
Sabbath morning at the First church, 
Oakland. At night a large Union ‘em- 
perance meeting, under the auspices of 
the Oakland W. C. T. U., was held. 
This was the inauguration of Col .Wood- 
food’s work in the city of Oakland, and 
was an auspicious commencement for the 
meetings being held every night this 
week. 

Seven united with the Second church, 
in Oakland last Sabbath—four by letter 
and three on confession of faith—two of 
whom were baptized. Audiences were 
very good, and the church is prospering 
under the ministration of Rev. Dr. Both- 
well. 

Rev. Mr. Woodman of Chico preach- 
ed for Rev. C. F. Clapp in East Oakland 
Sunday morning. 

Rev. W. A. Tenney again filled the 
pulpit of the Plymouth-avenue church, 
Oakland. 

“The Handwriting Nailed to the 
Cross” was pastor Merrill’s topic of dis- 
course at the Market-street church, Oak- 
land. 


Rev. E. J. Riggs of Stockton preached 
in Park church, Lorin, Sunday morning, 
on “The Faith Cure.” Pastor Bickford 
gave an illustrated sermon at night. 
‘There was a good attendance at each 
service. 

Rev. W. W. Scudder preacheda very 
excellent temperance sermon to his peo- 
ple in Alameda Sunday morning. 


“The Importance bf Confessing Christ 
Before Men” was the subject of discourse 
by Rev. Dr. Willey” at Benicia Sabbath 
morning. The Président of the Christ- 
ian Endeavor Society of Benicia united 
with the church at the communion. 

“The Signs of True Faith” were dis- 
coursed on by Rev. Mr. Haven at Sunol. 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff preached at Peta- 
luma last Sabbath, 


Rev. W. N. Meserve filled Brother 
Wikoff’s pulpit at Sonoma. 


Rev. J. F. Bacon preached in the First 
church, Berkeley, Pastor Bacon being 
away in the southern part of the State on 
his vacation. 

Rev. L. F. Bickford has entered upon 
work in San Bernardino valley, in the 
rapidly growing region near the Califor- 


nia Central Railroad depot, west of the 


city. He preaches also every Sabbath at 
Old San Bernardino. These two points 
have been occupied for several years as 
out stations for our churches at San Ber- 
nardino and Lugonia, and have prosper- 
ous Sabbath-schools, but are now growing 
so rapidly as to need the services of a 
resident minister. 


The church in Ontario has invited 
Rev. A. E. Tracy of Foxboro, Mass., to 
become its pastor. It is hoped that he 
will come to them in September. Mean- 
while, Rev. Robert C. Bell from Long- 
meadow, Mass., ministers to them as 
temporary supply. 

Rev. James H. Harwood, D.D., has 
gone East to attend Mr. Moody’s Con- 
vention from August rst to 15th, expect- 
ing, on his return, to take up evangelistic 


work in Southern California, to which he’ 


is recommended by the Home Mission- 
ary Committee. 

The union church in Saticoy, Ventura 
county, has voted to ask admission to 
the fellowship of the Congregational 
churches. Rev. William W. Snell, late 
from Rushford, Minn., ministers to that 
church. 


Rev. D. McCana is preaching in An- 

telope valley in the north part of Los 
Angeles county. His principal preach- 
ing station -is Fairmont. This is a col- 
ony enterprise, undertaken by prominent 
Congregationalists in a region that, on 
account of its agricultural and climatic 
advantages, and the low price of its 
lands, bids fair to have a prosperous 
future. 
At Monk Hill, near Pasadena, the 
work begun and successfully carried on 
by Rev. L. F. Bickford, is taken up by 
Rev. Henry T. Staats from Glastonbury, 
Conn. Last Sabbath steps were taken 
for the organization of a church at that 
point. 

Rev. C. W. Hill of San Jose has re- 
turned from his vacation, and occupied 
his pulpit last Sabbath. 

A reception and kettledrum was given 
to the children of the church at San Jose 
last Tuesday, by the young ladies’ 
‘‘ Thimble Aid Society,” assisted by some 
of their older friends; about one hundred 
children were present, and their bright 
eyes and happy faces showed their appre- 
ciation of the treat prepared for them. 
Songs, games and short addresses caused 
the time to pass quickly, and after par- 
taking of an inviting supper, they hied 
them to their homes, doubtless wishing 
as the little boy did, who said he wished 
Christmas would come every day in the 
year. 

A call is issued for a council for the 
organization of a church at Inglewood, in 
the suburbs of Los Angeles, about eight 
miles to the southwest. This council met 
on Tuesday, August 7th. This church 
is gathered by the faithful and energetic 
effort of Rev. George W. Savory, now 
ministering in that place under commis- 
sion of the Home Missionary Society. 

On Sunday, July 29th, twenty-eight 
members were received to the church at 
Pico Heights. These were mainly fruits 
of special revival work, engaged in by 
the pastor, Rev. J. C. C. Harris, assisted 
by Mrs. Ridges, a converted Jewess, 
whose earnest and loving work for the 


Master has commended and endeared. 


her not only to this church, but also to 
other churches in the city of Los An- 
geles. It is said that some seventeen 
others wait to be received to the Pico 
Heights church. 


The Congregational College at 
Pomona will open September 1 2th, under 
the supervision of Prof. C. E. Norton of 
Northfield, Minn. Prof. Norton is not 
only a graduate of an Eastern College, 
but has taken an extensive post-graduate 
course at Yale University. He isa ripe 
scholar, and his successful experience 
as a teacher, and connection with col- 
lege work at Yankton, especially fit him 
for the place. An experienced and capa- 
ble corps of teachers will help him. 
Applications have already been received 
for the various stages of preparatory work, 
and for the first classical collegiate year. 
Arrangements will be made for young 
men and young women ina classical, liter- 
ary and scientific course. Board will be 
furnished at reasonable rates. 


Rev. Geo. H. Lee writes: ‘My 
church is contemplating allowing mea 
two weeks’ vacation in the mountains, 
the last of this month. Our Sabbath- 
school and church made a collection 
last Sabbath to help our Arlington 
church buy a bell. Who'll help our 
church buy a 600-pound Meneeley bell 
of the best and sweetest kind, now while 
bell metal is cheap? 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. J. B. Thomp- 
son, on account of ill health, has been 
compelled to decline the call to the 
pastorate of the Berkeley church. 
Rev. E. F. Fish is doing a good work at 
Carpenteria. Six persons united with 
the church at Monrovia recently. 
Rev. H. C. Minton of San Jose has 
reached Australia, on his way round the 
world. 

Baptist.—The- First church, Los 
Angeles, calls Rev. J. Q. A. Henry to its 
pastorate. The Napa church was 
dedicated last Sunday. Rev. W. H. 
Latourette has been re-elected General 
Secretary of Home Missions for Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. 

EpiscopaL.—St. Augustine, Santa 
Monica, is now a well-organized and self- 
supporting parish. The Convocation 
of Southern California meets in Los 
Angeles on the r4th and 15th of August. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


FROM A HARD FIELD. 


The uppermost thought is gratitude to 
God for varied mercies and blessings, 
making all things work together for good 
during the quarter. Inseven years’ work 
in the West, in outlying and outlandish 
places, never have I confronted so many 
and varied obstacles, hindrances, draw- 
backs etc., and so few Christian helpers; 
and yet the Lord has carried me over or 
removed every barrier. Never have I 
experienced more direct and obvious 
answers to prayer in removing obstacles, 
and providing ways and meansto go on 
with the work. Many doors have been 
opened for preaching, but especially for 
personal work. Scores, I may say hun- 
dreds, pass this place going to and from 
Oregon. All sorts of people are met 
with. Tracts, religious papers and con- 
versations are the means used to reach 
them. Some religious and temperance 


people pass, going and receiving spiritual 


help in words of encouragement. 
On a recent Sunday I preached to 


about fifty persons camping near one of 
my regular stations. The greatest gen- 
eral obstacles to work are intemperance, 
Sunday business or pleasure,. local feuds, 
and general apathy or indifference. 
Liquor can be got in three licensed 
places besides a drug store and several 
unlicensed places. Several men are 
subject to delirium tremens—a dozen 


‘lor more almost as far gone. Sunday 


picnics, band practice, driving, visiting, 
and shops open, etc., hinder the service 
but chiefly the Sunday-school. It is very 
difficult to keep the Sunday-schools going. 
There is vacation of several months, 
sometimes six in the day schools; hence, 
the children scatter off with their parents— 
camping, visiting. It is almost impossible 
to find Christians for teachers in Sunday- 
schools. ‘Two new schouls have been 
started or revived, and several others 
assisted in various ways. Oneinthe 
district and the other Many in- 
teresting conversations have been held 
with infidels, skeptics, cranks; 7. e, relig- 
ious hobbyists, of whom there are not a 
few “lewd fellows of the baser sort.” I 
have no faith in argument, much less in 
trying to outwit all such opposers, but re- 
ly onthe simple gospel message as with 
ordinary sinners. There is not space to 
give.in detail even one of these rencon- 
tres. While noorganization has yet been 
attempted or means of testing results as 
to conversions or additions, yet some in- 
teresting and hopeful indications of good 
done have cheered my heart. A dissi- 
pated man at a service where an address 
was given on the Prodigal Son, said with 
deep emotion he had not heard a ser- 
mon for thirty years, and wanted to do 
better. A young prodigal from the 
East in the same service was overcome by 
his feelings, and buried his face on the 
desk. Several others expressed them- 
selves similarly. Many who formerly pro- 
fessed religion in other places are after 
trembled,.and awakened temporarily at 
least. Sad to say that greater than any 
of the obstacles enumerated is the un- 
scriptural teaching of so-called preachers. 
The light in them is darkness. Their 
theology, etc., suits the natural heart; 
hence the evil effects of such teach- 
ing meets one everywhere, who comes 
with the straight gospel message. 

As California is the grandest field on 
the face of the earth for Christian work, 
because the hardest, so this field seems 
the gem—the diamond centre, the bull’s 
eye of California — “Satan’s seat.” 
Hence the chief reason for holding on—its 
dire need, its very desperation. There 
is no place, no work hard, to which 
God calls. HenceI am not discouraged, 
but hopeful, trustful. My faith seems to 
see a cloud as a man’s hand. 


THE LICK OBSERVATORY ON MT. 
HAMILTON. 


BY REV. DR. GEO, H. ATKINSON, 


Our party knew little about this loca- 
tion, or the route to it. The first fact 
on arrival at San Jose was that the round 
trip by stage would cost $3.00, and that 
it is wise to buy tickets and secure seats 
to be ready for the morning start at 7 
o’clock sharp. All this was ‘done and 
the mind was at rest on that question. 
We were up and ready before the four- 
horse stages came, and were soon driving 
out Santa Clara avenue towards the 
foothills. The first turn to the right 
began the ascent with a grade of less 
than 6% feet per hundred, or 342 per 
mile, which is the maximum average of 
Lick avenue for twenty-two or three 
miles. This royal road stretches, says 
one writer, like a great gray serpent, with 
many folds, from the summit of Mount 
Hamilton to the center of Santa Clara 
valley. Its 365 turns gives one an idea 
of the greatness of the enterprise under- 
taken. It was built by that county, at 
the suggestion of James Lick, their long- 
time fellow-citizen, at a cost of $80,000. 
It was done in view of his gift of seven 
hundred thousand dollars ($700,000), 
to build there and equip the best ap- 
pointed Observatory,sand put therein 
the most powerful telescope in the 
world. This great trust he had com- 
mitted to representative men at first in 
1873, with full authority, during his own 
severe illness and expectancy of death. 
On recovery he secured a change, and 
put more limitations upon his new board 
of trustees. The work in all its depart- 
ments was undertaken and completed, 
through much study and planning, dur- 
ing fifteen years, by his faithful trustees, 
amid much adverse criticism and litiga- 
tion. His own death occurred Oct. 1, 
1876, aged eighty years one month and 
six days, while this great work was in the 
first stages of preparation. One of the 
last acts of the honorable Board of 
Trustees, before the completion of the 
Observatory, was to entomb his body 
within this grand mausoleum. The 
ceremonies attending the re-interment 
took place in January 7th, 8th and 6th, 
1887,” as republished by the San Jose 
Mercury, June 28th, 1888. 

The following document, prepared by 
Professor George Davidson, at the re- 
quest of the Board of Trustees, is worthy 
of republication for the use of readers, 
who may fail to see the entire history and 
description of the Observatory, ‘given by 
the San Jose Mercury of June 28, 1888. 
This article is indebted to that paper for 
most of its facts. 

The mountain-top was reached at about 
5 o'clock P.M, on Saturday, January 8, 
1887, and the party proceeded to the 
rotunda, where the casket was opened 
and the remains identified by Captain 
Fraser. They then proceeded to the 
library, where Professor Davidson read 
the memorial document of identification, 
as follows : 


This is the body of James Lick, who 


was born in Fredericksburg, Penn., Aug- 
ust 25,'1796, who died in San Francisco, 
Cal., October, 1, 1876. It has been 
identified by us, and in. our presence 
has been sealed up and deposited in this 
foundation pier of the great equatorial 
telescope, this 9th day of January, 1887. 
In the year 1875 he executed a deed 
of trust of his entire estate, by which he 
provided for the comfort and culture of 
the citizens of California, for the ad- 
vancement of hand-craft and rede-craft 
among the youth of San Francisco and 
of the State; for the development of 
scientific research and the diffusion of 
knowledge among men, and for founding 
in the State of California an astronomi- 
cal Observatory to surpass all others ex- 
isting in the world at this epoch. This 
Observatory has been erected by the 
Trustees of his estate, and has been 
named ,the Lick Astronomical Depart- 
ment of the University of California, in 
memory of the founder. This refracting 
telescope is the largest which has ever 
been constructed, and the astronomers 
who have tested it declare that its per- 
formance surpasses that of all other 
telescopes. The two disks of glass for 
the objective were cast by Ch. Fell 
of France, and were brought to a true 
figure by Alvin Clark & Sons, of Massa- 
chusetts. Their diameter is 36 inches, 
and their focal length is 56 feet 2 inches. 
Upon the completion of this structure 
the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, became the Trustees of this astro- 
nomical Observatory. 

[SIGNED]: The Board of Trustees of 
the Lick estate: Richard S. Floyd, Presi- 
dent ; E. B. Mastick; Charles M. Plum; 
George Schonewald, the President of the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
California; and Governor of the State of: 
California, Washington Bartlett (by J. 
W. Winans); The President of the 
University of California and Director of 
the Observatory, Edward Singleton Hol- 
den; The President of the California 
Academy of Sciences and of the Coun- 
cil thereof, George Davidson; The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the 
California Academy of Sciences, George 
E. Gray ; The President of the Society 
of California Pioneers, Gustav Reis; A 
Director and Ex-president of the Society 
of California Pioneers, Peter Dean; The 
Mayor’ of the City of San Jose, C. W. 
Breyfogle. 

A notable feature of the document is 
the use of the words “ hand-craft ” and 
‘* rede-craft,” being the old English terms 
for technical education.” 

‘After the signatures . given above 
were affixed, the document of identifica- 
tion was enclosed between two finely 
tanned skins, backed by black silk and 
soldered in a leaden box eighteen inches 
long, and of the same width and thick- 
ness. It was placed upon the iron cas- 
ket, after which the lining of the oaken 
casket was soldered up air-tight and the 
oak lid screwed down. The casket was 
then draped with an American flag, and 
it was left in charge of a watchman until 
the following morning. 

“On Sunday morning at 11 o’clock 
the gentlemen, who had escorted the 
body to Mt. Hamilton, ascended the 
gang plank leading to the foundation 
stone, and arranging themselves around 
the vault, now containing the casket, 
with uncovered heads, were addressed 
by the President of the Lick Trustees, 
Captain R. S. Floyd, in the following 
words : 

“* Gentlemen: We are here to place 
the remains of James Lick in their final 
resting-place beneath this stone founda- 
tion of the pier upon which will be 
mounted the great telescope given to 
California and the world of science. 

** ¢ Mr. Lick left no positive instructions 
as to the disposition of his remains. 
* j+* \* The trustees have concluded 
that this commanding site overlooking 
his California home is his most fitting 
resting place.’ 

“*Workmen placed strong iron bars 
upon the abutments of the vault, upon 
which were placed heavy iron sheeting. 
The vault was then built with brick and 
mortar to the level of the foundation 
stone. 

‘A great stone weighing two and one- 
half tons was then swung, being already 
suspended for the purpose, and let slowly 
down upon the brick work, beneath 
which was the casket. Three other 
stones of the same weight were then 
placed in position, when the four were 
bolted by suitable bolts, running down 
to the foundation five feet. On the top 
of the stones were set the first section of 
the iron pier of the great telescope. The 
iron pier itself weighs about twenty-five 
tons and is about thirty feet high. The 
mounting of the telescope, the tube and 
everything connected with it, weighs ten 
tons more. 

“ Having in mind these items attend- 
ing the reverent entombment of the 
founder of this wonderful structure, one 
is prepared to respect his memory. Every 
view of the great work increases that 
respect. The list of his large benefac- 
tions, of about two millions dollars, 
awakens interest and confidence in the 
honesty and wisdom of his purpose to 
benefit the communities among whom he 
had lived, td ennoble his adopted State, 
and extend permanent blessings to our 
race. 

“ A brief visit of less than two hours 
affords but little chance to inspect this 
wonderful structure. Standing on the 
floor of the telescope and looking at the 
vast proportions of the dome and its 
furnishings, we were told by Professor 
Scharbule that the floor is raised or 
lowered by hydraulic pressure to a range 
of sixteen feet for the more convenient 
use of the instrument. Professor Hol- 
den states that the Lick Trustees have 


provided, at his suggestion, a photo- 


graphic attachment to the thirty-six inch 
telescope, which will enable it to be used 
asa gigantic camera. In the photo- 


graphy of the moon, of the planets, of 


the nebulze and comets, the Lick tele- 
scope will have some important advan- 
tages. But it is the photography of the 
stars—of double and binary stars, of all 
the fainter stars, of all star clusters—that 
the Lick photographic telescope will find 
its chief application and demonstrate its 
immense superiority. One of tbe first 
works to be done is to photograph the 
vicinity of all the brighter stars for the dis- 
covery of fainter companions, and for 
the permanent record of their surround- 
ings. A certain number of stars will be 
selected and photographed at regular in- 
tervals throughout the year. Measures 
made upon these plates will give the 
data by which the distances of these 
stars from the earth can be determined. 
Similar measures upon photographs of 
star clusters may serve to give us a clue 
to the laws which govern the internal 
structure of these wonderful objects. A 
continuous series of photographs of the 
brighter parts of one of the brighter 
comets will certainly throw a flood of 
much-needed light upon the process of 
their development. * * * To all this 
work the Lick Observatory will bring un- 
usual advantages both of climate and 
equipment, and it is now certain that the 
liberal treatment of the Observatory by 
the Regents of the University will enable 
us to collect a company of astronomers 
and observers on Mt. Hamilton, each of 
whom has already distinguished himself 
by his astronomical work, and each of 
whom may be relied upon to do earnest 
and creditable work in his new surround- 
ings. It cannot be too often said that 
it is finally upon the faithful, intelligent 
and uninterrupted work of the astrono- 
mers that the reputation of the Observa- 
tory will depend.” 

This outline, given by its Superinten- 
dent, Professor Holden, of the great pur- 
pose and work to be done at the Observa- 
tory, may well excuse Officials to the 
public for the limit to Saturday evening 
to see the planets or stars through the 
great refractor. 

With much courtesy, our party of twen" 
ty-five or thirty were received by two or 
three professors, and shown the great tele- 
scope and the six and one-half inch por- 
table equatorial and the four-inch transit 
instrument and zenith telescope in the 
transit house, by which the transit of a 
star is found and recorded by the attach- 
ed electric photograph, within the thirty- 
sixth fraction of a second. We were al- 
lowed by Professor Barnard to enter the 
adjoining meridian-circle house and view 
the star Arcturus through the twelve-inch 
telescope, which was placed in the small 
dome. Its object glass collects one-ninth 
as much light as the thirty-six-inch object 
glass in the great refractor. Arcturus 
shines with a brilliant orange light, but 
reveals no disk in either telescope. Its 
light reports itself to us in twenty years, 
coming at the rate of one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand miles a_ second. 
Professor Barnard informed us that it is 
many times larger than the sun, and that 
it is moving towards the earth (or the 
earth towards it), at the rate of fifty miles 
asecond. These facts are discovered by 
its parallax, viewed from opposite points 
of the earth’s orbit, having this diameter 
for a base of measurement. Its light in 
a hot day twinkles, while in a cool night 
it is steady and clearer. This is due to 
quick moving vapors in the air by day, 
and the greater clearness at night to the 
absence of sun light. The same condi- 
tions of the atmosphere before the object 
glass of the great refractor have like 
effects. 

To the question, ‘‘What materials do the 
Spectroscopic lines show to be burning 
in the rays of Arcturus?” Professor Bar- 
nard promptly replied, “Sodium and hy- 
drogen.” Professor Young of Prince- 
ton makes these observations and re- 
cords. He has not reported any carbon 
or oxygen lines. Our party were cited to 
the notice of Arcturus found in Job. ix: 9, 
seen from Oriental mountains with the 
companion clusters Orion and Pleiades, : 
and the chambers of the south. ) 

One marked value of the Lick Obser- 
vatory is its power, stationed at thirty-six 
degrees north latitude, to have under 
survey a larger part of the southern sky 
than any other great observatory in 
America or Europe. 

Another valuable factor is its eleva- 
tion (about 4,000 feet) above the fogs 
and usual cloud strata, which so much 
obscure observations elsewhere. 

Professor D. T. Ford of Amherst Col- 
lege states that the gain in steadiness of 
atmosphere at this elevated station has 
already been proven to be much greater 
than any one expected at the outset, and 
will enable the astronomer not only to 
make good use of a multitude of clear 
nights, which at less elevated stations are 
found to be of little value,-but also to 
elevate the grade of all his work to the 
last degree of perfection. - 

With a sense of gratitude to the found- 
er of this observatory; to the honored 
and most faithful Board of Trustees for 
their long, patient and exhausting efforts 
to fulfill their great trust; to the many- 
mechanicians and astronomers in Amer. 
ica. and Europe, who contributed to its 
perfection and to the officials in attend- 
ance, who showed us so much courtesy, 
our party took leave, passing through the 
long marble hall, decorated with finest 
photographs of stars, Jupiter and Saturn, 
and hastened to the stages, whose kindly 
and careful drivers guided their teams 
safely and swiftly down the tortuous 
Lick avenue, twenty miles and more, to 
the Santa Clara avenue, arriving at the 
St. James hotel in San Jose at 7:15, 
making the entire trip and visit to the 
great observatory in twelve hours. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alam or phosphate — 
ders. Sold only in cans. Royvan Baxine Pow- 
pER Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


Where to Buy 


EVERY GRADE OF EXOELLENOE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautifal Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
MASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. 
IVERS & POND, Over 100 in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
A. B. CHASE, Musician’s Favorite. 
THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
THE NEW ENGLAND, The Brst low priced 
instrument and other standard makes 


We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


a>” Agents for leading Church Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St... - San Francisce 


HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


STODDARD. AMERIOAN. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL OREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 

BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

SOIENTIFIO FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 


fo Illustrated Oatalogue and Price 
Cc. G. WIGKSON &CO., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market),San Francisco 


LADY OF MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in day and home schools desires to 


superintend, at her own home, the education | 


and daily life of two or three little girls or 
young misses. For particulars address Miss 
M.S. Castleman, Home Seminary, San J se, 
Cal. 


TWENTY-THIRD INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
— OF THE —. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


Opens Aug. -7th. Closes Sept. 15th. 


HE DISPLAY THIs YEAR WILL EXOEL 
any heretofore presented. 

SiX'EEN OOUNTIES will compete for the 
liberal cash premiums offered for natural prod- 
ucts The industries of the Pacific Coast in 
manufactures and inventions will be fully rep- 
resented The ART GALLESIE: will con- 


ADMISSION. 


Adult Single Admission............... 
Ohild’s Single Admission................. 

Season tickets to members of the Institute, 
half rate. 
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Children’s Cerner. 


THE WAY TO FAIRYLAND. 


What is the way to fairyland? 
Which is the road to take? 
Over the hills, or over the sand 

Where the river ripples break? 


The hills stand listening night and day 
As if to a wonderful tale; 

The river whispers along its way 
Secrets to every sail. 


They must be listening and whispering there 
With the fairy-folk, I know; 

For what but this is the sound in the air, 
So sweet, and soft, and low ?— | 


The sonnd that floats o’er the misty hills, 
raps with a little shiver, 
As of a thousand musical trills, 
Over the running river. 


O hills that stand so lofty there, 
Listening night and day, 

Listen to mé and show me where 
The fairy-folk do stray! 


And riyer, river, whisper low, 
Whisper me low and sweet; 
Tell me the secrets that you know 
Of the fairy-folk’s retreat. 
—Noah Perry, in St. Nicholas. 


BUT THEN.” 


_ BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 


It was a queer name for a little girl, 
and it was not her real name—that was 
Lizzie—but everybody called her “ But 
Ther.” 

Course my real is prettier, but 
then, I like the other name pretty well,” 
she said, nodding her short brown curls 
merrily. And that sentence shows just 
how she came by her name. 

If Willie complained that it was a 
miserable, rainy day, and they couldn’t 
play out of doors, Lizzie assented 
brightly — | 

** Ves ; but then, it is a real nice day 
to fix our scrap-books.” 

When Bob fretted because they had so 
far to walk to school since they had 
“moved to this horrid out West,” his 
little sister reminded him— _ 

* But then, it’s all the way through 
the woods, you know, and that’s ever 
so much nicer than walking on pave- 
ments.” 

When even patient Aunt Barbara pined 
a little, because the rooms in the new 
house were so few and small compared 
with the comfortable Eastern home, a 
rosy face was quietly lifted to hers with 
the suggestion : 

“ But then, little rooms are the best 
to cuddle all up together in, don’t you 
think, auntie ? ” 

“‘ Better call her ‘ Little But Then,’ 
and have done with it!” declared Bob, 
half-vexed, half-laughing. ‘ No matter 
how bad anything is, she is always ready 
with her ‘ but then,’ and some kind of 


consolation hitched on to the end of 


it.” 

And so, though no one really intended 
it, the new name began. There were a 
good many things that the children miss- 
_ed in their new and ruder home in the 
West. Money could have bought them 
even there, but if the money had not 
gone first, their father would scarcely 
have thought it necessary to leave his 
Eastern home. They had done what 
‘was best under the circumstances, still 
the boys felt rather inclined to grumble 
about it one winter morning, when they 
were starting off to the village on an 
errand. 

**Just look at all the snow going to 
waste, without our having a chance to 
enjoy it!” said Will; “and the ice 
too—all because we couldn’t bring our 
sleds with us when we moved.” _ 

“ But then, you might make one your- 
self, you know. 


gested little But Then. 

‘Exactly what I mean to do as soon 
as I can get money enough to buy two 
or three boards ; but I haven’t even that 
yet, and the winter is nearly half gone.,’ 

“Tf we only had a sled to-day, Sis 
could ride, and we could go on the river,” 
said Bob. ‘It’s just as near that way, 
and we could go faster.” 

“Tt is a pity,” admitted the little girl, 
with a momentary clouding of her bright 
face. ‘‘ Rut then, I’ve thought of some- 


thing—that old chair in the shed! If 


we turned it down, its back would be 
* most like runners and so——” 

“ Hurrah ! that’s the very thing!” in- 
terrupted the boys, and the old chair was 
dragged out in a twinkling, and carried 
down to the river. Then away went the 
merry party, laughing and shouting on 
their smooth road between the snowy 
hills, while Gyp followed, frisking and 
barking and seeming to enjoy the fun as 
much as any of them. 

‘Now we'll draw our ‘rig’ up here 
close under the bank, where nobody will 
see it, and leave it while we go up to the 
store,” said Bob, when they had reached 
the village. 

Their errand was soon accomplished, 
and the children ready to return ; but as 
they set forth, Will pointed to a dark 
spot a little way out on the ice. 

“What’s that? It looks hke a great 
bundle of clothes.” 

It was a bundle that moved and moan- 
ed as they drew near, and proved to be 
a girl a little larger than Lizzie. She 
looked up when they questioned her, 
though her face was pale with pain. 

“I slipped and fell on the ice,” she 
explained, “and I’m afraid I’ve broken 
my leg, for it is all twisted under me, 
and I can’t move it or get up. 1 live in 
the village. ‘That’s my father’s carpenter 
shop where you see the sign. I could 


see it all the time, and yet I was afriad 
I’d freeze here before any one saw me, 
Qh, dear ! it doesn’t seem as if I could 
lie here while you go for my father.” 

“Why, you needn’t,” began Bob ; but 
the girl shook her head. 


It wouldn’t be quite so 
pretty, but it would be just as good,” sug- 


“*T can’t walk a step, and you two are 
not strong enough to carry me all the 
way. You’d let me fall, or you’d have 


to keep stopping to rest ; and putting me 
down and taking me up again would al- 


most kill me.” 

**Oh, but we'll lift you into this chair, 
just as carefully as we can, and then 
we can carry you easy enough,” said 

And in that way the poor girl was 
borne safely home, and the children 
lingered long enough to bring the surgeon 
and hear his verdict that—‘“* young bones 
don’t much mind being broken, and she 
will soon be about-again as well as 
ever.” 

“But I don’t see how you happened 
to have a chair so handy,” said her father 
to the boys. And when they explained 
that they were using it for a sled he add- 
ed, with a significant nod of his head, 
‘Your sled, was it? Well, I shall be 
surprised if my shop does not turn you 
out a better sled than that, just by the 
way of thanks for your kindness.” 

“ But then, wasn’t it good that it was 
only the old chair that we had to-day? ” 
asked little ‘*‘ But Then,” as she told the 
story to Aunt Barbara at home. ‘Oh, 


-|aunty, I had the nicest kind of time !” 


‘*T believe you did,” answered Aunt 
Barbara, smiling, “for a brave, sunny 
spirit that never frets over what it has 
not, but always makes the best of what 
it has, where it is, is sure to have good 
times. It does not need to wait for 
them to come, it has a factory for mak- 
ing them.”—S. S. Gem. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE PANTHER. 


Down on the Blackwater, in south- 
eastern Saline, about the year 1830, a 
settler named Samuel Miller had built 
his cabin and was opening a small farm. 
He had two little daughters, Jennie and 
Susie, aged seven and six. One morn- 
ing the mother of the little girls sent 
them on an errand to a _ neighbor’s, 
nearly two miles distant. The road was 
a mere pathway through the thick woods, 
but the children knew it very well. 
Hand in hand they toddled along, un- 
heeding: peril because unconscsous of it. 
But half a mile from home, on the upper 
arc of a large leaning tree, which bent 
directly over the path, they saw a large 
panther stretched out at full length, 
basking in the morning sun. They did 
not know rightly what it was. 

Susie!” said Jennie, “there’s a 
a wolf!” 

“Ves,” said Susie, ‘‘and I ’pect it’s 
the bad old fellow that catched my 
lamb and kills papa’s pigs. Let us go 
right back home and tell papa, and he 
will come and shoot it wiv his gun.” 

‘* But what if it runs away while we 
are gone?” returned Jenny. “Tell 
you what we'll do, Susie; you stay here 
and watch it and I'll run and tell papa ! 
I can run fastest, you know.” 

Little Susie readily assented to the 
arrangement, assuring her sister that if 
the ‘*bad old wolf” should coine down 
the tree she would ‘‘take a stick and 
punch his eyes out.” Then, gathering 
some acorn cups and a quantity of 
velvety moss, she set about constructing 
a “play house” at the foot of the very 
tree on which crouched the panther, 
watching her curiously. Presently he 
arose and walked back and forth, back 
and forth, along the level extent of the 
tree, as if impatient and meaning to 
descend. But Susie shook her little fist 
at him menacingly, and soon he lay 
down again, with his head between his 
paws, lazily blinking his great yellow 
eyes, “as if,” Susie said, “he was awful 
sleepy.” : 

Away ran Jennie, fleet as a little fawn, 
and in due time she reached her father’s 
cabin and hurriedly told her mother that 
there was a “big wolf” ona tree and 
that Susie had stayed to mind it. Mrs, 
Miller at once comprehended the har- 
rowing truth, and called frantically to 
her husband, who was at work in his 
clearing near by. Mr. Miller came at 
once, accompanied by a young man in 
his employ named George Plunkett. 
Realizing the imminent peril of his child, 
and dreading that perhaps already a 
horrible fate had befallen it, the pioneer 
did not speak a word, but in a few 
seconds he and young. Pluukett, rifle in 
hand, were running swiftly to the scene. 
Nearing the locality, Miller said : 

“If we are not too late, George, let 
me fire first.” | 

Possibly the emotions of the father at 
this time may be imagined ; certainly, I 
can not describe them. Faint hopes 
and sickening fears alternated in his 
breast as he sped on. It was hardly 
possible that the child was yet alive, but 
as the panther had not sprung at first 
there was a bare chance. Meanwhile, in 
the little cabin home the agonized 
mother had caught her remaining little 
one to her breast and was praying silently 


But—oh, the’ joy of it !—on coming 
within sight of the fateful tree Miller 
saw his child safe and unharmed. The 
little innocent was busy at her play, 
crooning sweetly the while. Doubtless 
He who stopped the mouths of the lions 
had preserved her! High above the 
panther was on his perch. In two 
seconds Miller’s rifle rang out, the pan- 
ther came crashing to the ground, a 
bullet fairly in its brain, and little Susie 
sprang up and exclaimed, ‘Oh, papa! 
how you scared me!” 

This panther measured five feet ten 
inches. Miller tanned its skin and 
when his daughters had grown to 
womanhood each of them had:a cape 
made from it.—Ezchange. 


If we would have God to hear what we 
say to him by prayer, we must be ready 


to hear what he saith to us by his work. 


but fervently. 


TOMMY’S CART-LOAD OF BISCUITS. 


Tommy Mellon is a round, roly-poly 
little boy, with cheeks like sunset and 
hair like the moonbeams. He has 
great big eyes, almost purple they are so 
blue. 

Tommy is no make-believe, but a fair 
little boy four years old. Among his 
few playthings he has a little red cart 
on wooden wheels. Almost any hour in 
the day he may be seen drawing things 
back and forth. 

One day he came to his mamma, say- 
ing, “I want a load of biscuits.” 

“ A load of biscuits,” said his mamma. 
“What for? ” 

To give to the poor people,” was his 
reply. 

So his mamma, wishing to encourage 
every noble impulse in her little boy, 
brought out a dozen biscuits. They 
were enough to pile the cart heaping full. 
With a pleasant “ Thank you ”’ the little 
fellow trudged off into the back yard. 

When he returned his cart was empty. 
His mamma looked up in surprise, say- 
ing : 

“Why, Tommy, did you find any poor 
folks?” 

“No, mamma,” he replied, “I gave 
all my bikits to a poor, little black dog 
as has no home and nossin’ to eat, and 
he was awful glad, ’cause he gobbled ’em 
down right quick. I guess their ain’t 
no poor folks here, ’cause I looked up 
and down the back alley ever so long, 
and no one come but a little dog.” 

But his mamma assured him that 
there were plenty of them. Some day 
she would start out with him to hunt 
them up. 

“Oh, good, good!” cried the little 
fellow, clapping his hands ; “and can I 
sabe all my pennies for ’em?” 

His mother told him he might, and 
now he is saving his pennies in a paste- 
board box to distribute on his first visit 
tothe poor. He says when he becomes 
a man he is going to give market-baskets 
full to the poor people every day.— Our 
Little People. 


HOW TO BE A SAILOR. 


Having decided to be a navigator, if 
a boy has nothing else, let him at least 
start with the consent and blessing of 
his parents or guardians, and then go to 
work with the determination of becoming 
nothing less than the captain of a ship. 

At the outset, it would be a good idea 
for a boy to go on one of the United States 
training-ships, where young Americans 
are trained to be seamen. He must be 
between fourteen and and eighteen years 
of age, and he will not be entitled to his 
discharge until he has gone through the 
whole course of instruction. 


If our would-be seafarer pursues this 
course, he will find it to his advantage 
should he start life on a European steam- 
er. Still, he would be possessed ofa 
great deal of knowledge in reference to 
naval warfare which, in that position, 
would be of no use to him, and there 
would be very much that he would have 
to learn, in addition to what he already 
knew. 

Starting as an ordinary seaman, he 
would skip the drudgery of a ship’s boy, 
and bis promotion would be somewhat 
more rapid, though not remarkably so, 
for on the sea you have to be thoroughly 
competent in one position before you 
can rise to a higher. 

Of the four officers on an ocean steam- 
ship the two senior officers keep the 
reckoning of the ship by observation, 
that is, by means of the stars, the moon 
and the sun. The third and fourth, or 
two junior officers keep the dead reckon- 
ing. By this is meant the calculation of 
the ship’s position, independently of ce- 
lestial observations. 

The pay of the captain of an ocean 
steamer will be from two thousand five 
hundred to three thousand dollars a 
year. The first officer will receive about 
nine hundred dollars a year, the second 
seven hundred and twenty, the third and 
fourth four hundred and eighty dollars a 
year. This will be in addition to living 
expenses on board ship.—St. Nicholas 
for September. 


BRIGHT THINGS. 


He—Can’t you love me just a little, 
Jenny? She—wWhy, Harry, don’t I love 
you little enough already >— Washington 
Critic. 

Friend (to convalescent)— I suppose 
your pneumonia cost you a great deal, 
Brown? Convalescent—Oh, no ;I got 
it in an open street-car for five cents,— 
Harper’s Bazar. 

We see that a baby whale has been 
tossed onthe Atlantic beach. There will 
doubtless be a great struggle among 
fashionable street women in that vicinity 
to see which will get the little curiosity to 
wear on her hat.— Kansas State. 


AN InausPicious Moment.—Collect- 
ors for the heathen: “Is Mr. Jones at 
home?” Mrs. Jones: “Heis down in 
the cellar trying to fix the furnace. It 
won't draw. ShallI callhim?” Collect- 
or (hurredly): Oh no; I'll call some 
other time.” 


Theodwinkle Brown sent a dollar to 
know how an advertiser could “guaran- 
tee a man to make $1,200a year without 
work,” and he was told to put out $12,- 
ooo at 10 percent. He thinks now that 
an advertiser of “How to Get Rich” has 
a sure thing. —Tid-Bits. 


Minister: “So you go to school, do 
you, Bobby?” Bobby: “Yes, sir.” 
Minister: ‘Let me hear you spell‘bread.’ ” 
Bobby : “B-r-e-d.” Minister: ‘‘Webster 
spells it with an ‘a,’ Bobby.” Bobby: 
“Yes, sir. But you didn’t ask me how 
Webster spells it. You asked me how 
I spelt it.” 


Bobby was in church for the first 
time; and after he had dropped a nickel 
into the contribution box, he turned to 
his mother and whispered audibly: “Ma, 
that man didn’t ring up my fare.” 


‘¢T will be merciful to their unright- 
eousness, and their sins and their iniqui- 
ties will I remember no more.” Whata 


carrying joy and hope and peace to 
drooping flowers by the edge of life’s 
stream. 

Happy hostess: “Do you know, Mr. 
Grandison, I feel quite proud of having 
you here to-night. They told me you 
was so buisy writing that you’d given up 
everything in the social way.” Grandison: 
“Well, yes, sol have. That is, anything 
of any importance—er—I—mean—what 
a mild winter we’ve been having !” 


Gentleman: “And so you are a 
newspaper man now, Uncle Rastus ?” 
Uncle Rastus: “Yes, sah ; I’se de editor 
ob de job depa’tment.” Gentleman : 
“Editor of the job department ?” Uncle 
Rastus: ‘Yes sah, I carry’s in coal, and 
scrubs de flou’ an’ washes down de win- 
dows, an’ all sech editin’ as dat, sah.” 


“I don’t think much of the scenery 
of this part of the country,” said a West- 
ern man on a Central Hudson train, 
bound north. Give me prairie every 
time.” What’sthe matter with the scen- 
ery in this part of the country ?” asked a 
fellow-passenger. “You can’t see any. 
Them hills and mountains are in the 
way."—New York Sun. 


Arthur, who is forbidden to speak at 
the table, had his revenge the other day. 
As dinner began, he was uneasy, and 
finally said, ‘“‘Ma, can’t I speak just one 
word?” ‘You know the rule, Arthur.” 
“Not one word?” “No, Arthur: not un- 
til your father finishes the paper.” Ar- 
thur subsided until the paper was finish- 
ed, when he was asked what he wished 
to say. “Oh, nothing: only Nora put 
the custards outside the window to cool, 
and the cat has been eating them up.” 


A STORY OF LINCOLN. 


I called upon President Lincoln to 
ask for a position in the service for my 
son. Alas! I received it. My boy went 
to the war and never returned. I was 
accompanied by a lady companion, a 
Southern woman, and we had with usa 
little boy, a grandson of Lord Fairfax. 
After a pleasant interview my friend said: 
“Will you give me your autograph for a 
friend in England?” I, however, had 
hesitated to ask him, although wanting 
one very much. He went to his desk 
and wrote: “Yours truly, A. Lincoln,” 
but instead of giving it to my friend, 
who had asked for it, he handed it to 
me, and I still have it among my treas- 
ures. He then wrote simply “A. Lin- 
coln” Handing it to my friend he re- 
marked, sotto voce, ‘That is good 
enough for England.” I then said, 
“Mr, President, I have brought a gandson 
of Lord Fairfax to see you.” He wasa 
beautiful boy, and Mr. Lincoln, who was 
always fond of children, extended his 
hand saying: “He bids fair to be a 
handsomer man than I am. Well, my 
little man, you are for the Union?” The 
boy looked up into Mr. Lincoln’s face 
and replied, ‘“Somewhat!’ Both I 
and my friend were horrified—-she, a 
Southern woman, fearing we would be 
arrested, and I that I would fail in get- 
ting my boy’s appointment—but Mr, 


‘Lincoln only laughed and said, “lI 


guess there are a good many somewhats!”’ 
Just as we were about to withdraw, wish- 
ing to express my thanks for his courtesy, I 


know how much I shall prize your auto- 
graph, and if you only get us out of this 
war it will be ever very precious.” I shall 
never forget his earnest, careworn, yet 
hopeful expression of countenance, as he 
replied, “You pray for me, and I will 
do the best I can.” After getting into 
our carriage I said to the boy, who was 
only about seven years of age: “Why 
did you say you were ‘somewhat’ for the 
Union?” Hereplied, “Why, mamma 
is always crying and praying for the South 
and papa is serving Uncle Sam, and I 
can’t help being somewhat.”—Cor. Phil- 
adelphia Times. 


A BOWS RELIGION. 


If a boy is a lover of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, though he can’t lead a prayer- 
meeting or be a church officer or a 
preacher, he can be a godly boy, ina 
boy’s way and a boy’s place. He ought 
not to be too solemn or too quiet for a 
boy. He need not cease to be a boy 
because he is a Christian. He ought to 
run, jump, play, climb and yell like a 
real boy. But in it all he ought to be 
free from vulgarity and profanity. He 
ought to eschew tobacco in every form, 
and have a horror of intoxicating drinks. 
He ought to be peaceable, gentle, merci- 
ful, generous. He ought to take the 
part of small boys against large ones. He 
ought to discourage fighting. He ought 
to refuse to be a party to mischief, to 
persecution, to deceit. And, above all 
things, he ought now and then to show 
his colors. He need not always be in- 
terrupting a game to say that he isa 
Christian, but he ought not to be ashamed 
to say that he refuses to do something 
because it is wrong and wicked, or be- 
cause he fears God, or is a Christian. 
He ought to take no part in the ridicule 
of sacred things, but meet the ridicule of 
others with a bold statement that for the 
things of God he feels the deepest rever- 
ence. 


As a member of the Sunday-school 
Committee, when you invite the strangers 
in, don’t toss them in, but take them in, 
stick to them, make them your guest for 


‘the session.—F. W. Ruggles. 


ripple of divine music! Let it flow on, 


said, “Oh! Mr. Lincoln, you do not | 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


Manila Rope, (all sizes) 


Nos. Gill and G43 Frenmt Street. 


PIANGS 


AINED 
G merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action—three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
bestivory. Our new t steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the st in- 
onary 8 g pins are se 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
thestrings windroundthepins. Aftertke 
are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
dil musicians in city or country. lt wi 
stand 20 years is good 


for “9 .No other piano has this improve- 
ment, . 

' Great st and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 


bored in wooden boards and tuning mine 
inserted. The pins turn round in thi 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and thesounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
test in the world, Prices are no 
Righer than other pianos. Buying direct 
from the largest manufacturers, you 
. gave $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
mind the ominous wlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of 
slipping away —pity them. 7 
e guarantee our pianosten years. 100 
have put our prices at lowest 
bed k for Cash. A piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; a 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 
— for 475.50. Upright Cabinet 
ran with stool and rubber cover 
shipp on carat 8. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico, Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We occasion- 
over at Ww 
a ent for our own. Write or call 
e, free. 
T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ . 
Gor. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California. ts 
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$ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. w. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets....... $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 


D, J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice Pres. 
Wu. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
1,000,000 
HENRY L. DODGE............ .. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Miller, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE GO, 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


BELDEN & COFRAN, {Aanagers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San FrRanorsoo - - OAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


EsTaBLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rove 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line, Ete. 


Tupss & Co., 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Descripti on. 
FIBE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 


OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, OCORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OCLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


EDWARD CARLSON, J. P. CURRIER. 
Presiden t. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor. StevENSoN AND Ecker STREETS. 


Salesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco. 


W. H. Triton. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Jas. CARROLL. 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco. 


-DR.H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) | 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. mw. to 3 Pp. 


_W. F. Griswold 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
126 Turk Street, San Francisco: 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 p. mu. Usually at home 
at 9 a. mw. and 7 P. x. 
apr138-tf 


REWARDED are those who read this 
and then act; they will find honorable 
employment that will not take them from 
their homes and families. The profits are large and 
sure for every industrious person. Either sex, ung 
or Old; capital not needed: we start you. iy - 
thing new. No special ability required; you, reader, 
can do it as well as any’one. Write to us at once for 


Facrory at THE Poreero. 


full particulars, which we mail free, Address Stin- 
son Oo., Maine. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


—— 


Miscellany. 


A REGULAR BOY. 


He was not at all particular 
To keep the perpendicular, 
While walking, for he either skipped or 
jumped. 
He stood upon his head awhile, 
And, when he went to bed awhile, 
He dove among the pillows, which he 
thumped. 


He never could keep still a bit; 
The lookers-on thought ill of it; 
He balanced on his ear the kitchen broom, 
And did some neat trapezing, 
Which was wonderfully pleasing, 
On every peg in grandpa’s harness room. 


From absolute inanity, 
The cat approached insanity 
To see him slide the banisters, so rash; 
But once on that mahogany, 
While trying to toboggan, he 
Upset his calculations with a crash. 


And since that sad disaster 
He has gone about in plaster, 
Not of Paris, like a nice Italian toy; 
But the kind the doctor uses, 
When the bumps and cuts and bruises 


Overcome a little regular live boy. 
—George Cooper, in St. Nicholas. 


LIFE IN THE COAL VILLAGES. 


The collection of huts about the aver- 
age coal mine hardly deserves the name 
of village. In the anthracite regions 
coal is dug in some of the most beauti- 
ful valleys of the country, but nature is 
not permitted to smile in the immediate 
vicinity of the homes of the miners. 
At the mouth of the pit rises a great 
coal-breaker, tall, ugly, black with dust, 
filled with clattering machinery. Its 
hard, bare walls are broken by a few 
windows, so dirty that only a little dismal 
light struggles into those who work at 
breaking the coal into the sizes of com- 
merce. Near the breaker is the culm 
heap, a mountain of coal dust. ‘The 
culm heaps intrude themselves into the 
landscape everywhere. They fill up all 
the low spaces in the mountains, and 
stretch themselves out over the valleys, 
obscuring view, and sending their be- 
griming dust whirling with every wind 
that crossesthem. In the villages they 
block up the streets. Even in so large 
and important a place as Scranton they 
lie directly in the roadway. Where the 
beauties of the country are not blotted 
out by the unsightly edifices of this pros- 
perous business, or by its still more un- 
sightly refuse, the owners of the mines 
reside. The average coal village is like 
nothing in the purely agricultural regions. 
Occasionally a New England manufactur- 
ing settlement gives strong evidence of 
the dire poverty of the people. But 
there is there something to break the 
monotony of the signs of distress. The 
mill-owner or his superintendent lives in 
the village, and the roads are taken care 
of by the selectmen of the town. Asa 
rule, there is no street in the coal village. 
There is only a road which straggles along 
between the houses. It is red with iron 
dust generally, for iron ore and coal do 
not lie far apart. Into its rough ditches 
the untidy people shovel the filth that has 
accumulated in their homes until it be- 
comes an almost impassable mass of 
nastiness. Pigs and cattle stray over the 
way at pleasure, but there is no verdure 
along its sides. Trees do not shade it. 
The air is thick with the cdor of gar- 
bage. Sanitary devices are unheard of. 
There are, indeed, one or two mocel 
villages in the whole State, but they 
would not excite the admiration of those 
who are familiar with the work of the 
Cheneys, the Williamatic Thread Com- 
pany and Mr. Pullman. The miners 
live apart. Their employers are great 
railroad and coal companies. There is 
no one in their neighborhood to look 
after their interests. The company 
builds some huts big enough to give a 
shelter to the necessary number of peo- 
ple. The rent is very high, andthe ac- 
commodations are squalid. Occasionally 
a thrifty and tidy Irish or Welsh woman 
will try to brighten her home by ke2p- 
ing it clean, but neither cleanliness nor 
godliness prosper under the blighting in- 
fluence of the coal miners. The de- 
graded Poles and Hungarians have their 
neighborhood so completely wretched 
that ali desire for a better state of things 
seems to be destroyed. The beer-shop 
is the only place for recreation that is 
found in most of the villages. Some- 


times the presence of an unusually large’ 


number of Irish miners will result in the 
establishment of a Catholic chapel in a 
deserted store, or a rude building may 
be put up for the purpose. It is very 
rare, however, even where the chapel 
exists, to find a priest in a mining 
camp. The services of the church are 
performed by some one from the nearest 


large village or city.—-Interior. 


SUMMER DAYS IN PARIS. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


The weather was hot; we were tired, 
and did not care to go to the theaters, if 
any one of them were opened. The 
pleasantest hours were those of our after- 
noon drive in the Champs Elysees and 
the Bois de Boulogne—or “the Boulogne 
Woods,” as our American tailors wife 


of the old time called the favorite place. 


for driving. In passing the Place de la 
Concorde two objects in especial attracted 
my attention,—the obelisk, which was 
lying, when I left it, inthe great scow 
which brought it from the Nile, and the 
statue of Strasbourg, all covered with 
wreaths and flags. How like children 
these Parisians do act; crying “A Ber- 
lin! a Berlin f’ and when Berlin comés 
to Paris, and Strasbourg goes back to her 
old proprietors, instead of taking it quiet- 
ly, making all this parade of patriotic 
symbols, the display of which belongs to 
victory rather than to defeat ! 


I was surprised to find the trees in 
the Bois de Boulogne so well grown: I 
had.an idea that.they had been largely 
sacrificed in the time of the - siege. 
Among the objects which deserve special 
mention are the shrieking parrots and 
other birds and the yelping dogs in the 
grounds of the Society of Acclimatization, 
—out of the range of which the visitor 
will be glad to get as soon as possible. 
A fountain visited by newly married 
couples, and their friends, with a restau- 
rant near by, where the bridal party 
drink the-health. ofthe. newly. married 
pair, waS an Object of curiosity. An un- 
steadiness of gait was obvious in some of 
the feasters. At one point in the middle 
of the road a mzenad was flinging her 
arms about and shrieking as if she were 
just escaped from a madhouse, But the 
drive'in the Bois was what made Paris 
tolerable. There were few fine equipages, 
and few distinguished-looking people in 
the carriages, but there were quiet groups 
by the wayside, seeming happy enough; 
and now and then a pretty face or a 
wonderful bonnet gave variety to the 
somewhat bourgeois character of the 
procession of fiacres., 


I suppose I ought to form no opinion 
at all about the aspect of Paris, any more 
than I should of an oyster in a month 
without an rin it. We were heither of 
us in the best mood for sight-seeing, and 
Paris was not sitting up for company; in 
in fact, she was “not at home.” Re- 
membering all this, 1 must say that the 
whole appearance of the city was dull 
and dreary. London out of season seem- 
ed still full of life; Paris out of season 
looked vacuous and torpid. ‘The recol- 
lection of the sorrow, the humiliation, 
the shame, and the agony she had passed 
through since I left her picking her way 
on the arm of the Citizen King, with his 
old riflard over her, rose before me sadly, 
ominously, as I looked upon the high 
board fence which surrounded the ruins 
of the Tuileries. I can understand the 
impulse which led the red caps to make 
a wreck of this grand old historical build- 
ing. ‘Pull down the nest,” they said, 
‘‘and the birds will not come back.” But 
I shudder when I think what “the red 
fool-fury of the Seine” has done and is 
believe capable of doing. I think noth- 
ing has so profoundly impressed me as 
the story of the precautions taken to pre- 


'serve the Venus of Milo from the brutal 


hands of the mob. A little more violent 
access of fury, a little more fiery declama- 
tion, a few more bottles of vin bleu, and 
the Gallery of the Louvre, with all its 
treasures of art, compared with which 
the crown jewels just sold are but pretty 
pebbles, the market price of which fairly 
enough | expresses their value—much 
more, rather, than their true value—that 
noble gallery, with all its masterpieces 
from the hands of Greek sculptors and 
Italian painters, would have been chang- 
ed in a single night into a heap of black- 
ened stones and a pile of smoking cin- 
ders. 

I love to think that now that the people 
have, or at least think they have, the 
power of their own hands, they will out- 
grow this form of madness, which is al- 
most entitled to the name of a Parisian 
endemic. Everything looked peaceable 
and stupid enough during the week I 
passed in Paris. But among all the fos- 
sils which Cuvier found in the Parisian 
basin, nothing was more monstrous than 
the poissardes of the old Revolu'ion or 
the petroleuses of the recent Commune, 
and I fear that the breed is not extinct.— 
Atlantic. 


THE SEWERS OF PARIS. 


The idea of a pleasure excursion 
through a sewer must seem to a denizen 
of any of our large cities, who has never 
visited Paris, a most singular event. 


A visit to the catacombs which extend 
under a large section of the city, and an 
excursion through the sewers, which a 
correspondent of a Chicago paper very 
faithfully describes, affords to strangers 
probably as much interest as anything 
they will see in the great French metro- 
polis. 

We started, says the writer, from the 
Palace Chatelet at three o’clock, and 
descended a little winding staircase, the 
steps and walls of which were covered 
with a green cloth fringed by a red _bor- 
der. There was not the slightest danger 
of soiling our clothes or encountering the 
least disagreeable odor. On arriving at 
the foot of the stairs a fine display of 
fruits and vegetables was the first thing 
to greet our eyes. These products were 
from Gennevilliers, and were grown in 
gardens that are watered by the sewers. 
We got into a wagon in which were seats 
for twenty persons. Off we went, shoved 
along by solid-looking fellows, all neatly 
dressed. Above us was a mass of tubes 
and pipes. They are the water pipes, 
the two largest containing our drinking 
water from the Vanne and the water from 
the Ourcq, which latter is used for wash- 
ing the streets and sidewalks. Then 
there were the pneumatic tubes, in which 
we could hear the rattle of the dispatch 
boxes. 

Soon we reached the crossing of the 
Pont Neuf. This tunnel was lighted 
from end to end with garlands of colored 
lamps. The effect was fairy-like. The 
same effect was produced under the Rue 
de Louvre, the Rue de Richelieu, and 
the Place des Pyramides, where precisely 
under the statue of Joan of Arc appeared 
in luminous glass the arms of the city of 
Patis. We passed along, still following 
the Rue de Rivoli, where each houSe has 
its number in the »sewer, just as in the 
street, until we reached the Place de la 
Concorde. There the electric lights, 


crossing the fires with the reflection of 
the Venetian lamps, turn the square into 


a sort of ball-room. 


ing, not even music. We all got out of 
the wagons to embark in boats, furnished 
with cushioned seats. The music was 
in the first boat, which was decorated 
with flags and lamps. The boats were 
started. We followed the entire route 
of the Rue Royale by the light of fifty 
dazzling electric lamps. After a quarter 
of an hour in this boat we landed at the 
foot of a staircase, which we mounted, 
and in three minutes we were above the 
ground at the Madeleine.—Scienttfic 
American. 


THE ELDER BROTHER. 


“Who is this elder son?” The ques- 
tion was once asked in an assembly 
of ministers at Elberfeldt, and Daniel 
Krummacber made answer: “I know him 
very well; I met him only yesterday.” 
“Who is he?” they asked, eagerly; and 
he replied, solemnly: ‘Myself.” He 
then explained that on the previous day, 
hearing that a very gracious visitation of 
God’s goodness had been receivéd by a 
very ill-conditioned man, he had fe not 
a little envy and irritation. That was the 
true reading of the story, and it is capa- 
ble of manifold application. It fits the 
case of the scribes and Pharisees, to 
whom it was addressed, and who sneered 
at Christ for his reception of sinners. 
It fits the Jews in the Saviour’s day, and 
even in the early church, who looked 
askance at the Gentiles, and complained 
because unto thein also the gospel had 
been preached. It fits the disciples at 
Jerusalem, who, immediately after Paul’s 
conversion, were “ afraid of him and be- 
lieved not that he was a disciple.” 

The appropriateness of this explana- 
tion was very singularly impressed on 
my Own mind in a manner which i can 
never forget. Some nineteen years ago 
I preached to my congregation in Liver- 
pool, one Lord’s day morning, from this 
episode to the parable of the prodigal 
son, and gave the same interpretation of 
it as I have now presented to you. As 
I was leaving the church for my home, I 
was requested to visit a dying man whom 
I had seen frequently before, but who 
was just then apparently about to pass 
within the vail. He had been for many 
years a careless and irreligious man, but 
as I spoke with him from time to time, I 
marked that a great change had come 
over him, I had conversed earnestly 
and faithfully with him of Jesus and his 
salvation, and he had turned in sincere 
penitence to his Father, and was, as I 
sincerely believe, accepted by him. When 
I entered his room that morning, I found 
him in great happiness, rejoicing in the 
near prospect of being with his Lord, 
and apparently perfectly happy. I talk- 
ed with him a little on the things of the 
kingdom, and, after prayer, I took my 
leave. His brother-in-law foilowed me 
down stairs and said: ‘‘I cannot under- 
stand this at all. Here have I been 
serving Christ these twenty vears, and I 
have never experienced the joy he ex- 
presses ; and yet he has not been a Chris- 
tian, if he be really one, for more than a 
few weeks.” Immediately I recognized 
the elder brother, and I stayed long 
enough to show him just how he looked 
in the light of this parable. The result 
was that he saw his error and was deliv- 
ered from his envy. 

The pastor of age and excellence, 
who is mourning over the apparent fruit- 
lessness of his neighbors, and is tempted 
to ask why God makes a young brother 
in the neighborhood, of little experience 
and less eminence, instrumental in bring- 
ing multitudes to Christ, while he has no 
such results from. his ministrations ; the 
Sabbath-school teacher, who throws up 
his work in wounded self-love because 
another, who has no such qualifications 
as he possesses, seems to be so much 
more successful than he; the laborer in 
any department of beneficence, who, be- 
cause he thinks that more is made of 
some one else than of himself, gives way 
to personal pique and withdraws altogeth- 
er from the enterprise ; the oversensitive, 
conceited man, who is always taking of- 
fence where none is meant, and is so 
continually anxious for the due recogni- 
tion of his dignity that he manages to 
exclude himself from every society with 
which he is connected, may all look 
here, and in the elder brother each will 
see himself. 

But let not even these imagine that 
they are beyond God’s acceptance. The 
father came out and threatened the elder 
brother to go into the feast, and so God 
is still appealing to the envious. The 
door is open to them, if they will but 
enter ; and when they consent to do so 
in the spirit of sons and not of servants, 
in humility and not in self-conceit, in 
love and not as hirelings, then they, too, 
will rejoice, and the festival, instead of 
aggravating them into misery, will be felt 
by them to be an appropriate expression 
gladness.— William M. Taylor, 


Dwight L. Moody announces that the 
sixth general conference for Bible 
study and the consideration of methods 
of work in various fields of the Master's 
service, will be held at Northfield from 
August 1st to August roth. Arrange- 
ments,are made for the entertainment of 
all who may come, at reasonable rates, 
particulars concerning which can be ob- 
Arty by writing to Mr. Moody at North- 


Let us all resolve, first, to cultivate the 
grace of silence; second, to deem all 
fault-finding that does no good, a sin; and 
to resolve, when we are.ourselves happy, 
not to poison the atmosphere of our 
neighbors by calling upon them to re- 
mark every painful and disagreeable 
feature in their daily life; third, to prac- 
tice the grace and virture of praise.— 


Nothing was want- | 


| Mrs. Stowe. 


GLEANINGS. 


The mystery is God’s; the promise is 
yours. 

The hope of immortality makes heroes 
of cowards. 

God’s promises are fulfilled a hundred 
cents to a dollar.—Mershon. 

How would your life be practically 
different if there were no God? 

Whatever we desire, that for one little 
moment we are.—B. F’. Jacobs. 

’*Tis not more men we want, but a bet- 
ter brand of men.— Drummond. 

The way to improve the prayer meet- 
ing is improve ourselves. —Childs. 

What amount of careful, intelligent 
study have you ever given to the Bible? 

We have enough of ecclesiasticism, 
but not enough of faith, hope and love.—— 
Thrall. 

The world is not to be reformed or 
elevated into holiness, it has to be con- 
verted. 

’Tis an age so kind and homelike, that 
a woman can go anywhere.-—Frances 
Willard. | 

An overweening pride of wit often re- 
sults in causing a man to be deserted by 
his wits. 

Tell me of Jesus, is the cry of the 
world in sin to the world of redemption. : 
—Mershon. 

Advice is like snow; the softer it falls, 
the longer it dwells upon and the deep- 
er it sinks into the mind. 

The Scriptures, like Ezekiel’s waters, 
have their shallows and their depths, so 
that children may bathe and adults may 
dive, 

The best thing to take people out of 
their own worries is to go to work and 
find out how other folks’ worries are get- 
ting on. 

Without a belief in personal immortal- 
ity religion is surely like an arch resting | 
on one pillar, like a bridge ending in an 
abyss. 

Hold fast the Divinity, hold fast the 
Atonement, cut in the old book, where 
you will, you'll find the scarlet thread.— 
Brooks. 

Every man’s heart and conscience doth 
in good or evil, even secretly committed, 
and known to none but itself, either like 
or disallow itself. 

It has been truly observed that the 
doctrines of the gospel are so mysterious 


enjoy them. 
In seeking the conversion of sinners 


through prayer and persuasion than by 
making concessions. 


church, Sunday-school, and Christian 
Endeavor.—-F. W. McMillen. 


A holy life spent in the service of God | 24 POST STREET, - - . ; “ . 
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THE FULL COURSE INCLUDES 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, COMME&OIAL 
_ ARITHMETIC, MEROANTILE LAW, BUSINESS OORRESPONDENCE, 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENOH, 

GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 

WRITING AND TELEGRAPSHY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


This department is devoted to iastruction in the best modern method of Short-hand 

Writing and in the shortest possibl+ time fits its pupils four verbatim reporting. It qualifies 

oung men and women to take situations as Private Secretaries, Short Hand and Oourt 
enortere, Stenographic Law Clerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Corresponding Olerks. 


ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 
SEveryone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are pointed 


that only the humble can understand and out and pupils are shown how work should b:; d ne, actual experience is gained, bringing with 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the College 
enables them to proceed at once to actual employment. 


The Oaligraph, the Remington, and the Crandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can 


the Church can do God’s work better | learn the use of either or all. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Papils are assisted in obtaining situatioas. Board for students in private families is 


There are nine million young people, | 88eure¢ when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the Oollege. The 
from the ages of 6 to 21. outside of | 7*”* of instruction are $75 for the full term of six montbs. There are no extra charges for any 
~ T, OUISIGE OF | branch taught in the school. For farther information address for circulars. 


Ee. FP. & CO., 


SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


and in communion with him, is, without 
doubt, the most pleasant and comfortable 
life that any man can live in this world.— 
Melancthon. 

No soul can preserve the bloom and 
delicacy of its existence without lonely 
musings and silent prayer, and the great- 
ness of this necessity is in proportion to 
the greatness of the soul. 


There is more of power to sanctify, 
elevate, strengthen and cheer in the word 
Jesus (Jehovah-Saviour) than in all the 
utterances of man since the world began. 
— Dr. Charles Hodge. 


Christ is not a created angel, not 
merely a perfect man, but our Divine 
Saviour, strong enough to take the weight 
of the world upon him, rich enough to 
free from sin.— Brooks. 


There is a threefold submission to 
God—first, of our carnal hearts to his 
holiness; secondly, of our proud hearts 
to his mercy; thirdly, of our revolting 
hearts to his sovereignty.—Dr. Manton. 

The high mountains are barren, but 
the low valleys are covered over with 
corn ; and accordingly, the showers of 


humble souls. The more poor in spirit, 
the more self-empty, the more earnestly 
we are desirous of spiritual things ; and 
such shall be filled. 


Doctrines and phrases theological it can- 
not understand, and is usually quit of 
them by sunrise on Monday morning; 
but doing right—a life of righteousness— 
is a clear argument, a fact beyond cavil. 


the world boldly claims the full measure 
of faith and practice which the New Tes- 
tament enjoins. It cares little about our 
talk of these things, but wants to see 
their effect in our lives.—Lesse Page. 


should apply what we read to ourselves. 


Osity, Or amuse our leisure, but to make 
us wise unto salvation. It is the divine- 


every day reading over such a book as an 
amusement, or to gratify curiosity. How 
absurd! When she reads a recipe, she 


Thus, while many good Christians are 
wondering whether holiness is possible, 8 l 6 Market Street, - 


A good rule for Bible study is this: We | = | _ 
The Bible was given, not to satisfy curi- 4 T 


tick! te the absolutely useful and practical which has 
ly inspired manual of godly living: | ever been published in any nation on the globe, , 
Therefore we should read it with an eye | A marvel of every-day yalue and actual mon- 


ey-earning and money-saving to every 
to putting itinto practice, Take ahome| apon hundreds of 


ly illustration; Evena recipe book must | helpfal engravin 


i Oi hings. | value to the 6,and salesaresure. Agents 
be read with an eye to doing thing for 


Imagine a lady spending a little time | ¢ tui description and terms. er 


NICOLL, ‘“‘The Tailor.” 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: Iam showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WHAB | 
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ORDER, ORDER, 


FROM 
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OVERCOATS 


God's grace fall into lowly hearts and | wang ro ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 


THROUGHOUT WITA SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measuremeat rules, by which you can take an accurate 


What the world wants is character. | measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward sample : for self and friends. 


Please give me a call. ‘ 


Yours Respectfully, 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 


San Francisco. 
BRANCH STORES, 


LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., under United States Hotel. 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 
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The most wonderfully complete colléction of 


Select somthing of real 


SOAMMEL & Oo., Box 


80 days’ time given capital. 
St. LOUIS, Mo. 


make a desired dish. This is a homely 
case of practical reading; perhapsall the 


Scripture practically. We read it to 
learn how to live to-day, how to live. to- 
morrow, not twenty years ahead.—Stan- 
dard of the Cross. _ 7 


never prove the virtuous counsellor 


towards the public.— schines. | 


is thinking about the dinner, and how to DE EDS OF DARING 


better it will give a hint about reading perso adventures on both sides during the 
reat O 

counts of exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn 

brilliant successes 

The wicked man in private life will | {ther book at all like it, AGENTS WANTED: 


lowed agents short of funds. PLAN BOOK | 7 
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ivil War. Intensely interesting ac . 


, heroic bravery, imprisonments and 
-breadth escapes, romantic incidents, and 
and animous actions 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avausr 8, 1888, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


Brigham Young’s grandson was recent- 
ly confirmed in the Episcopal church. 


A canal across Italy is being planned, 
to connect the Adriatic and the Medi- 
terranean. 

A mine at Kimberly, South Africa, 
has just been reported as having taken 
fire, causing the death of about 300 
persons. 

A tournament of bicycle riders is ex- 
pected to take place at Hartford in 
September, at which $2,500 in prizes 
will be awarded. 

The Russian government has issued an 
edict forbidding Jews who have migrated 
from the central provinces of Russia to 
distil or sell spirituous liquors in the 
provinces of Turkestan, 


Christobal Colon, a Young man in the 
Spanish Department of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, is said to be 
the only surviving descendant in a straight 
line from Christopher Columbus. 


BERLIN, August 3d.— Professor Gerth- 
hardt has been chosen elector for the 
Berlin University, in opposition to Pro- 
fessor Virchow. The contest turned on 
the treatment of the late Emperor Fred- 
erick. | 

A United Presbyterian congregation in 
Pennsylvania has divided on the ques- 
tion of using fermented wine at the com- 
munion service. Twenty-six members 
who favored unfermented have withdrawn 
and organized a new church. 


Lonpon, Aug. 3d.—Gladstone, ex- 
pressing thanks to a Sheffield deputation 
for their handsome present on the occa- 
sion of his golden wedding, said, when 
he secured home rule for Ireland his po- 
litical work would be finished. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 3d — Secretary 
Whitney has received a report from 
Commodore Sicard stating that work on 
the cruiser Boston would be finished 
September 1st, the Atlanta November 
vember 1st, and the Chicago January 
1st. 

Well authenticated records show that 
John Fielder, who now lives in Laurens 
county, S. C., was born May 14, 1780. 
He was married and had several children 
when the war of 1812 broke out, and 
assisted in the defence of Charleston 
against the British. 


A letter from the liquor men of Chica- 
go has been sent to business firms that 
signed the petition against licensing 
saloons within two hundred feet of a 
church or school-house, threatening them 
with withdrawal of trade unless they 
“retract this heresy.” 


The late Joseph Behrend has bequeath- 
ed 780,000 marks to the city of Berlin, 
the interest of which is to be spent in 
supporting and educating young girls 
who are devoid of means, without dis- 
tinction of creed. The new emperor 
has become patron of the foundation. 


The Department of State, says a 
Washington dispatch, is informed by 
United States Consul Hornstedt, at 
Moscow, of the opening onthe 2oth of 
June last of the first railway line in Per- 
sia. It has been constructed by a Bel- 
gian company, and extends from Teheran 
to Shag-Abdul-Azima, a distance of about 
ten miles. The cost was more than 
$400,000, 

Investigation of the Philadelphia Li- 
cense Court brought out 521 applicants 
who admitted that they sold liquor before 
they were naturalized, although the State 
law required every applicant for a liquor 
license to swear he was a citizen of the 
United States. The records of the Court 
show also that nine-tenths of those apply- 
ing for licenses are of foreign birth. 


Mr. Isaac Pitman, well-known as “the 
father of short-hand writing,” is now 
seventy.six years old, but still takes 
interest in devising improvements in the 
popular Pitman system of phonography, 
which is the base of all phonographic sys- 
tems. He is almost an ascetic, using 
no wine, beer, spirits, tobacco, or animal 
food of any kind. In religion he is an 
earnest Swedenborgian. 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
states that three newsboys of that city, 
guilty of no misdemeanor, were arrested 
recently at their own request and sent to 
the Bridewell. Their reason for wishing 
to go there, as stated to the police justice, 
was that they wanted to learn a trade. 
Under the laws of the trades unions 
there is, says the Scientific American, 
almost no chance for the American boy 
to learn a trade in any shop or manu- 
factory outside of a house of correc- 
tion. 


Medical Classics says: ‘As a_ flesh- 
producer one pound of egg is about equal 
to one pound of beef. A hen may be 
calculated to consume one bushel of corn 
yearly, and to lay ten dozen or fifteen 
pounds of eggs. This is equivalent to 
saying that three and one-tenth pounds 
of corn will produce, when fed to a hen, 
five-sixths of a pound of eggs ; but five- 
sixths of a pound of pork requires about 
five pounds of corn for its production. 
Judging from these facts, eggs must be 
economical in their production and in 
their eating, and especially fit for the 
laboring man in replacing meat.” 


MARRIED. 


SHInn—TyLEr.—In Oakland, July 3ist, by 
Rev. Dr. McLean, Charles Howard Shinn 


of the Overland Monthly to Miss Julia Ty- | 


ler of Oakland. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUG. 19 
LEV. XXIII: 83-44. 


BY REV. DR. GEO. W. BOTHWELL. 


The feast of tabernacles was the 
third in order of the great annual festivals 
completing their cycle (the passover and 
the pentecost were the others), at which 
every male in Israel appeared before the 
Lord. “Certain additions were made in 
later times: 1. At the time of the morn- 
ing sacrifice each day, a priest drew a 
pitcher of water from Siloam in a golden 
pitcher, pouring it out with the libation 
of wine. 2. In the evening the men and 
women assembled in the court of the 
temple to rejoice with great hilarity over 
the event."—Edersheim. It was a 
thanksgiving occasion, celebrated with 
great rejoicings. Falling in the autumn- 
time, when the chief fruits of the ground 
were gather in—the corn, the wine and the 
oil—it was also made the occasion for 
thanksgiving on account of God’s bcunt- 
eousness, On which account. the eighth 
day was added. From the first day to 
the seventh the people carried fruit— 
not boughs—of goodly trees. ‘Daily 
there were offered as a sin offering two 
rams, fourteen lambs and a kid. In all, 
seventy bullocks were sacrificed as burnt 
offerings. Thirteen were offered the 
first day, and the number reduced by 
one each succeeding day, until the sev- 
enth, when only seven were offered.’”’— 
Smith. “Incidental benefits were, re- 
unions, the dissipation of jealousies, the 
fostering of national unity. In winter, 
when traveling was difficult, there were 
no festivals.”—Sundag-school Teacher. 
The Jewish feasts were: 1. The Sabbath. 
2. The feast of unleayened bread or pass- 
over. 3. The feast of weeks, which 
lasted one day, otherwise known as the 
feast of trombones or trumpets, or new 
moons. It was their New Year’s day. 
4. The day of atonement. 5. The feast 
of tabernacles. 
in Israel, and so in bright contrast with 
the feast of Purim. It was also called 
the feast of lights, the fountain feast, and 
the hosannah feast. 

(Vs. 33-35.) The fifteenth day of 
the first month—“This was but five days 
after the day of atonement. The seventh 
day and the seventh month bear the 
same sacred relations respectively to the 
week and the year. The months of the 
religious year were lunar.”— Johnson. 
Tabernacles—*“Booths, huts or sheds, 
those used at the festival were construct- 
ed of boards and covered with boughs. 
The boughs were of olive, palm, myrtle, 
and other trees of thick foliage. They 
were made as inexpensively as possible.” 
—S. Clark. “The time was late in the 
fall, near the autumnal equinox.”— 
Lange. Feast of tabernacles.—“None 
of the three festivals omitted the element 
of thanksgiving. This was pre-eminent- 
ly a joyous festival, in reference to which 
the Jews had a saying, ‘that whoever had 
not seen this day had never seen a day 
of joy in his life.’”—Cowles. ‘‘The law 
was read in the hearing of all” (Deut. 
xxxl; 9-13).—Lange. “This day was, 
of course, not observed until after their 
settlement in the goodly land. As was 
most fitting, the feast opened and closed 
with a holy convocation. Unto the Lord 
—The festival was strictly religious. Re- 
ligion and festive rejoicings are not an- 
tagonistic.”—Johnson. 

(Vs. 36-39.) Solemn assembly (Old 
Version) or closing festival (Revised 
Version). Beside the Sabbaths.—“God 
will not have the Sabbath offerings 
diminished on account of the particular 
provision made for this day.”— Pool. 
An offering made by fire—All offerings 
made by fire, whether sin offerings, 
burnt offerings or peace offerings. These 
are specified in Numbers xxix: 12-38. 


The eighth day—‘ The eighth day did 


not really belong to the feast, but was 
added asasolemn close of the yearly 
feasts." — Keil. ‘The meaning appears 
to be: These are the appointed times on 
which ye shall hold holy convocations, 
and offer to Jehovah sacrifices in addi- 
tion to the Sabbath offerings, and in 
addition to.all of your voluntary offer- 
ings."—Cook. The eighth day * a 
Sabbath—* The month of Tisri (Sep- 
tember) always begins on Sabbath,”— 
Peloubet. 

(Vs. 40, 41.) The fruit of goodly 
trees—‘“‘They used the citron fruit and 
the boughs of thick trees—the myrtle, 
provided that it did not have more ber- 
ries than leaves. Every worshiper car- 
ried in his left hand a citron, and in his 
right a palm.”—dersheim. ‘During 
the seven days’ feast they made a pro- 
cession around their reading-desk in their 
synagogues seven times, as they did 
around Jericho. During this time they 
sang, ‘For thy sake, O our Creator, hosan- 
nah! For thy sake, Oour Redeemer, ho- 
sannah! For thy sake, O our Seeker, 
hosannah,’ for which reason it was*some- 
times called the hosannah feast.” — Bush. 
The Jews pretend to find authority for 
their processions and libations in Isa. 
xii: 3—“*With joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salva- 
tion. Israelites born (or home born, as 
in the Revised Version)—God would 
impress them especially that they are ‘a 
peculiar people, a chosen nation,’ whilst 
it was doubtless intended that they should 
show hospitality to strangers correspond- 
ing to the joyousness of the occasion and 
of that season of the year.”~—Cook. 

(Vs. 42-44.) “It is plain from verse 
43 that they were to be reminded of the 
days when they sojourned in the wilder- 
ness, but a contrast was to be afforded 
them, in a richer fruitage all about them, 
and the thicker foliage over them, to. the 
miserable boughs and the sandy wastes 
of desert places. ‘A peculiar ceremony 
of the lighting of eight immense lamps, 
after nightfall, which cast their rays of 
light from the temple courts over nearly 


It was the highest feast: 


the whole city, while the people carried 
torches and the Levites played on in- 
struments of music, was observed. ‘I 
am the light of the world’ (John viii: 
12) is probably an illusion to this. cus- 
tom. This brilliant spectacle, taken in 
connection with the drawing of water 
with the golden pitcher, the singing and 
all the rejoicing, testified to the happi- 
ness of the nation. Spiritually, this 
feast represented the full fruition of 
heaven, where we shall call to mind the 
wilderness life of the earth, where we 
shall make a perfect dedication of all 
that we are and have, and rejoice with 
joy unspeakable.” —Johnson. 

Supplementary Notes—‘' The weekly 
Sabbath is the foundation of all festivals. 
First fruits were offered to secure their 
sanctification. We have (1) feasts of the 
Lord and (2) festal ordinances (Lev. 
xxiii.). They had the double bases of 
rest and work. The passover is a double 
feast, corresponding to the two ideas rep- 
resented in our Christmas and Easter ; 
the Jewish and the Christian Pentecost 
aré represented by the atonement and the 
Ascension Day, whilst tabernacles is rep- 
resented by the harvest feast.. Jeroboam 
introduced a similar feast with the object 
doubtless, of preventing the people of 
the ten tribes, after the revolt, from going 
up to Jerusa lem.”—Oehler. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, July 27, 1888. 

Senator Cullom was offered a pream- 
ble and resolution in regard to the mo- 
nopoly which the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company has, by controlling all the 
approaches to the bridge over the St. 
Mary’s river, on the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
and directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to inquire into these matters 
and report to Congress if any additional 
legislation is necessary to protect our in- 
terests. 

The House Committee on Agriculture, 
which recently decided to postpone the 
further consideration of the various bills 
relating to compounded lard until next 
December, has reconsidered its action, 
and decided to report to the House the 
Lee bill to prevent the sale, manufacture 
or transportation of adulterated articles 
of food, drink and drugs; also a substi- 
tute for the Butterworth bill, defining 
lard and imposing a tax upon compound 
lard, and regulating its sale, importation 
and exportation. _ 

The rules of the Senate have been 
amended so as to allow the privilege of 
the floor to the ex-Speakers of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Republican Senators have had no 
end of trouble in reaching an agreement 
on the tariff, but with the aid of a caucus 
held Wednesday evening they have 
finally decided to report, thoroughly dis- 
cuss and pass a substitute for the Mills 
bill. The measure, they say, is nearly 
ready to report. Sugar and the internal 
revenue will furnish the principal reduc- 
tions. 

The House has passed a bill to create 
a United States Land Court for the pur- 
pose of judicial investigation and settle- 
ment of private land claims in New 
Mexico and Colorado. Arizona was orig- 
inally included in the: bill, but Delegate 
Smith of that Territory made such a vig- 
orous Opposition that he succeeded in 
having an amendment exempting Arizona 
adopted. 

Curious things come out sometimes in 
Congressional investigations. There is 
a committee now engaged in investigat- 
ing the publication of the War Records, 
The other day a witness testified that’ the 
work of the War Records Office was 
three months ahead of the Government 
Printing Office in its work; now, the fore- 
man of that institution testifies that on 
the very day that the other testimony was 
given, he received a verbal request from 
the War Records Office to stop composi- 
tion until they could catch up. Both 
gentlemen cannot possibly have told the 
truth. 

A Service Pension bill has been intro- 
duced by Senator Hiscock. Under its 
provisions every person who served three 
months in the army or navy during the 
civil war is entitled to a pension. 

Chairman George O. Jones of the 
National Committee of the Greenback 


issuing a call for a national convention 
of that party. Mr. Jones says the finan- 
cial question completely overshadows 
that of the tariff. 

It is understood that Senator Ingalls is 
preparing a speech on the fisheries treaty 
that will attack the whole foreign policy 
of the Administration. 

Speaker Carlisle declined to attend 
the Piedmont Chautauqua gathering at 
Atlanta, Ga. It is generally thought that 
his reason for declining was the discour- 
teous manner in which Senator Colquitt 
acted toward Representative McKinley, 
by refusing to deliver an invitation which 
was sent through him. 


A bill has been favorably reported to 
the Senate, making the fee for examining 
applicants for pension $2 for each sur- 
geon when made by a board, and $2 
when made by a single surgeon. It al- 
lows traveling expenses if the surgeon has 
to go tothe applicant’s residence. 

Opinions differ. Hon. John C. New 
of Indiana, who was here this week, says 
that Harrison and Morton are bound 
to be elected this year. The same day 
Hon. Frank Hurd, ex-Congressman from 
Ohio was here. He said the tariff-re- 
form issue would sweep the country, and 
that Cleveland and Thurman would be 
elected by one of the largest elective 
majorities ever given. Now, one of 
these gentlemen is bound to be wrong. 
Which one? | 

Look out for another deadlock in the 


party is in this city, for the purpose of | 


House. The District Tax bill, which 
caused the late deadlock in the House, 
after its passage by the Senate, has been 
added as an amendment to the Sunday 
Civil Appropriation bill in the Senate. 
Representative McShane of Nebraska 
has sent to the architect of the Capitola 
painting representing the first homestead 
taken up in the United States under the 
Homestead law. It was located in Gage 
county, Neb., by Daniel Freeman. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


The Swan Fountain Pen we have used for 
several weeks with much satisfaction. We 
had used a stylograph pen for about nine 
years, until it was worn out. Looking about 
for one to replace it, our attention was di- 
rected to the Swan Pen, as the best of its 
kind. We miss our old friend, but are be- 
coming used to our new companion, and 
think we shall like him very well. To our 
mind a fountain pen, or stylograph which 
will always work, is a perfect treasure. Away 
you glide, page after page, with nary a dip te 
soil your fingers or break the continuity of 
your thought. The Swan Pen is sold at the 
Methodist Book Depository, 1037 Market 
street, San Francisco. 


Hay fever sufferers ought to know of its 
efficacy. Ely’s Cream Balm was recommend- 
ed to me as a preventive of hay fever. Have 
been using it since the 9th of August, and 
have found it a specific for that much-dread- 
ed disease. For ten years I have been a great 
sufferer from August 9th till frost, and have 
tried many alleged remedies, but Ely’s 
Cream Balm is the only preventive I have 
ever found.—F. B. Ainsworth, Publisher, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


In the August Century Mr. George W. Ca- 
ble describes the objects and methods of the 
‘‘Home Culture Clubs.” Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott has an essay on ‘‘The Pulpit for To- 
day.” The ‘‘Topics of the Time” deal with 
a new method of handling the liquor ques- 
tion in municipalities, ‘‘Modern Science in 
Its Relations to Pain” and ‘‘Socialism and 
the ‘Trusts.’” 


Our readers can save from ten to fifty per 
cent. by placing their orders for winter sup- 
plies with Smith’s Cash Store. Send for 
their price list, the Home Circle, and become 
acquainted with their mode of doing busi- 
ness. Compare prices and quality with the 
goods you are getting, and verify our state- 
ment. 


In St, Nicholas for August is ‘‘Ramabai,” 
by Mary L. B. Branch, which is a short ac- 
count of a noble Hindu woman who is trying 
to educate the girls of India. Page’s serial, 
‘*Two Little Confederates,” is continued, and 
the departments are strong in their custom- 
ary features. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in Tue Paciric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied, 


R.ELM*Donald, Donald, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


AvResourcts $ 4,356,175.94. 


Returning thanks for past favors, we 
accounts of Individuals, 

and solicit accounts o 

Firms and Cor-porations. 

R. H. McDONALD, Pres’t, 


San Francisco, Cal, July 1st; 1888. 


Capital Stock 
$ 1,000,000.00. 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 


men and Children. Easv/ 


to take. Mild and reliable 
in its effects. W. M. Searby. 
Drugzist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. | 


FURNITURE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


THE STARR KING BUILDING, 


GEARY STREET, 


And are now opening a Magnificent 
Line of entirely New and Beau- 
tiful Goods ordered express- 
ly for the New Store. 


NOTICE. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 


Coast residents as the BIBLE HOUSE. 


Here has been for 


many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 


represented on the coast, 


Arrangements have been made for a removal to 


7135 Market Street, 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
orders and general management of the business. 

Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con- 
tinuance of favors in our new location, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


Depositary. 


CH 


AUTAUQUA BOOKS. 


LIST FOR NEXT COURSE, 1888-89. 


. PREPARATORY GREEK (in English). 
COLLEGE GREEK (in English). 


. CHARACTER OF JESUS. By 
. THE MODERN CHUROH. By Hurst..... coed 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE OHAUTAUQUAN, $1.50 per year, In clubs of five or more copies to one address, 


$1.35 each. Early orders solicited. 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


42 Geary Street, - 


GREAT 


Is being made by the low prices at which we are offering goods—not a few bargains to catch 
trade, but the whole stoek, comprising nearly or quite everything needed in the family or 
about the household. We do not confine our business to a few articles, but keep on hand a 
stock of Groceries, Provisions, Wooden-ware, Hardware, Tinware,-Glassware, Crockery, Out- 
lery. Wall Paper Stationery, Domestic Dry Goods, Notions, Dried Fruit, Feed, Grain, and an 


endless variety of miscellaneous goods. 


We Mean Business. 


We have already a larger trade than any three houses engaged in the same line on this Coast, 
and, by improving our facilities and adding to our stock, we confidently hope to increase it 


very largely the present season. 


Our former patrons, we feel sure, will all favor us, and we 


ask those who have not yet given us a trial to send for price-list, which is mailed free to appli- 
cants, and make up 4 trial order, even if small. We guarantee the lowest prices, best quality 
of goods, and most careful attention to all details. 


SMITH’S CASH 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


STORE, 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY, 


135 MARKET ST., 


, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


0X3" Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. _ 


STOVES. 


Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 ** 30 00 
6 00 ** 75 00 
Table Lamps 

Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle- power Lamps...... .. 1 75 * 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.59; Deodoriz:d 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


868 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 


HINDERCORNS. 


Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. Ensures 
186. at Druggists. Co.,N. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 


and gives new life and strengt ¥ 
to the soc. and $1.00, at Drgguiste. 


A Great Bargain! | 


A DOUBLE BANE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 


In fret-class order. For sale by 
THE BANCROFT COMPANY, 
721 Manger BSr., 


San FRANOISCO. | 


THE TEACHERS’ REST 


In Summer from Piano, Class and Voice in- 
struction is quite eompatible with making a 
plan of campaign for the Winter’s work, and a 
visit to one of the famous Ditson & Co, Music 
Stores of 
OLIVER DITSON & CQ., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, 
New York. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Ohestaut St., | 
Philadelphia; or to their Branch Instru- 
ment Store. 


J. C. HAYNES & CO, 38 Court street, 
Boston. 


New music books to be examined are: 


For Schools—Sone Manvat, Book II (4c), 
Emerson; Untrep Vorces (50c), Emerson. | 


For Young CHIMEs 
($1.25), Wiggin; Sonas ron KinpERGARTEN 

AND Primary ScHoois (30c), Menard. . 

For Sunday-Schools — D1apEm 
(30c), Abbey and Munger. 

For Players and Singers—P1ano Oxassics ($1) 
CrassicaL Pranist ($1); Youna Propue’s 
Ciassics ($1); Sone Oxassics for Soprano 
($1); Sone Ciassros for Low Voices ($1). 


Any Boox ror Rerait Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: | 
OC. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO. 


THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1, 662 Market St., S. F., 
Received a silver medal for the best suit of 


clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 


see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to . The system of 
self-measurement ed to any address. 


BOOKS. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths. — 
pumped from the bay only at high tide, an 


| well ordered. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 

BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 

BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, | 

BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 


COMMEROIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated 


Linen 


made of Wedding ting 
| the Artistic Designing, Bagreving 
Arms. 


and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests 


Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental). 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


P-d31 


Water 


changed daily. new, clean 
Baths 265 cents. . 
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